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MelosTiiza fasciata. 


Watertown 

1895. 

Jan .12. 


Mass. 

There were five Song Sparrows similarly engaged (feeding 
on the seeds of some weeds that projected above the snow) a- 
mong some weeds on the edge of a field where the road crosses 
Arsenal Brook. It is unusual to see so many together at this 
season and I had to leave the road and wade knee-deep through 
the snow for several rods in order to fiilly satisfy myself 
that they were not Tree Sparrows. I distinctly made out the 
charactistic markings of each individual before they took the 
alarm and flew into the alders along the brook. 
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Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


1393. 

July 5 
to 

Aug .15, 


i Concord, 
I 1898. 

J Oct. 4. 

Oct. 6. 


Oot . 8 . 


Generally distributed, without regard to altitude and 
nearly everywhere the most numerously represented of the Fr in- 
fill idao . In full song up to July 24th after which my record 
is as follows:- July 28*, 28*, 31*, Augudt 1*, 2§, 3|, 5.*., 7* 
(once only, at sunrise), 8*( sunrise), 9,|( early morning ), 10* 
(in full song from sunrise to 9 A.M. ). 

All the birds of this region (including those on the top 
of PacK Monadnock according to V/. Deane ) have a peculiar, ab- 
rupt way of ending their songs. With most of them the song 
ends with a guttural wut -wut but sometimes it is nearly cut 
short before the usual termination is reached. Their voices, 
however, seem to me unusually clear and sweet. 

Mass. 

Song Sparrows and Meadow Larks in full song near the 
house early this morning. 

A Song Sparrow singing at sunrise. lie kept it up steadi- 
ly unti l nearly eight o'clock . It was delightful to hear his 
sweet, cheerful voice coming in at the window at short, regu- 
lar intervals. I do not remember to have heard Song Sparrows 
sing in this way in autumn before. 

At sunset I walked across Red Bridge to the club boat- 
house. Song Sparrows were singing almost as numerously and 
freely as in spring. From every direction over the meadows 


Concord, 
1898. 
Oct . 8 . 
(No. 2). 


1399. 
April 9. 


G1 endal e , 
1899. 
Sept .1-15 


Melospiza fasciata . 

Mass. 

their sweet notes came to delight my ears. At least two and 
I think three that I heard were old birds whose voio.es sounded 
as fresh and full as at the height of the breeding season. I 
also heard a great number of them last evening as I 7/as paddli 
up the river but on that occasion most of them seemed to be 
young birds. I do not understand why the Song Sparrows are 
singing so much more than usual this October. I have cer- 
tainly never heard anything like it in former years. 

Song Sparrows are exceedingly scarce comparatively. 

... i am seeing tens where there should be hundreds and of 

the former (Fox Sparrows ) I have thus far seen but two. 
Chickadees, also, are unusually scarce and I have yet to meet 
with the Rusty Blackbirds. Redwings are common enough but my 
daily counts look small indeed in comparison with those of 
former years at this season. Meadow Larks are also very 
scarce. Robins, Bluebirds, Flickers and Crows are present in 
their usual numbers. (This scarcity is due to the past 
terrible winter especj.ally_j.ri the South). 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Scarcity. 

Although Song Sparrows have been comparatively scarce 
. everywhere this year I was surprised to meet with only one 


during my stay at Glendale, 
weedy place near the house. 


This bird was started from a 
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Melosrmza fasciata. 

Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

1899. Here as at Concord the Song Sparrows were comparatively 

July uncommon birds this summer. The greatest number that I heard 

& 


August. singing in any one day was four and ordinarily I did not neet 
with more than one or two. This indicates that the species 
suffered severely in the South last winter. The full song 
was not heard after July 29tli. Most of the birds heard here 
last summer ended the song in a peculiar way but the songs of 
all that I observed this season were normal. 


} 


2 / 


Birds of Upper St, John , 
B&toh&ldov. 


46. Melospiza fasciata ( Gin .) Scott. Song Sparrow. - 
at Grand Falls. It was common at Fort Fairfield. 


- Abundant 


Bali N.O.O, 7, July. 1882, p.148 


■Birds within Ten Miles of Point 
de Monts, Gan, Gomeaxx & Merriam 


37 . Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. —A rather common sum- 
mer resident in suitable places, arriving early in May. Particularly 
numerous in the clearing about Allan Gilmour’s camp on the Godbout. 


Bull, N. 0,0. 7,Oct, 1882, P.236 


Notes from St. John, N. B. 


July 8. — Mr. Banks discovered the nest 
of the Song Sparrow, {Melospiza fasciata,) 
the fourth he has found this season, all 
were built in shrubbery from eighteen to 
thirty-six inches from the ground. There 
were three young in this last one, just pre- 
paring to leave the nest. My own note 
book has a record of young birds of this 
species, taken while flying on June 20th. 

^yUc,7].8. 

(P-H0.YJL. irsrz. 


r Migratory B irds observed^ 

ED . Win tie. Fall 1885 , Montreal, Can. 

(Out. 18, Song Sparrow, 


0.& O. XI, Mar. 1886. p. 


Ornithological Trip to St, Bruno, P. Q, 
May25, 1885. E. D. Wintle, Montreal. 


Song Sparrow, plentiful. 

O.&o. XI. May.. 1606. p. 73 


3nmn«r Birds of Brae D’Or Region 
C«y* BWton Id, , N. S. J. Dwight, Jr. 


38 . Melosfiza fasciata. 

▲uk ( 4, Jan. > 1887. p. 16 


The Song Sparrow in New Brunswick in Winter. — I have seen the 
Song Sparrow occasionally in New Brunswick during the winter months, 
and Mr. Francis Bain says a few regularly remain on Prince Edward’s 
Island all winter. — Montague Chamberlain, St. John, N. B. 

A«k, 4, July 1887. P. JLkO . 


-Birds, Haute Island, Bay of Fundy, July 
26 , 1887. W. L. Bishop, Kentville, N. S. 


Song Sparrow, Melnspiza fasciata ; rare. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 P.146 


Breeding Dates of Birds in Kings 
County, N.S. Watson L.Bithop 

Song Sparrow ( Melospiza fasciata). May 26 , 
29 . 30 . 

O.&O. XIII, Mar. 1888 p.45 


. 


A male Melospiza fasciata was collected Feb. 2, 1886. by Mr. Wm. 
Squires, while feeding on amaranth us seeds in a garden in St. Matthews- 
ward, Toronto. Snow ten inches in depth. Another specimen was taken 
Jan. 31, 1887, by Mr. Daniel G. Cox, in a ravine in St. James Cemetery, 
Toronto, in a willow thicket densely grown with goldenrod (Solid a go). 
Snow six inches deep. 7 o , foil**.. 

Auk, V. April 1888. p. £// . 


Summer Bde. Bestigouche Valley, N.B. 
July,' 88. J. Brittain and P. Cox, Jr. 


Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — Common. 

Auk, Yl. April, 1889. p.lia 


Bird* of Magdalen islands. 

Dr. L.B. Bishop. 

JZJTEZ •— ~ 

dred to three hundred a'nd fifty fe t above" he" 1°^" ^ tW ° hUn - 

Entry Island than anywhere elfe ^ lhc inteHor ° f 

Auk, VI. April, 1888. p. 148 


•Summer Birds of Sudbury, Out. 

M'Alher&er. 



l. Song Sparrow. Abundant. Breeds. 


O-J &0« XV, Jtme, 18S0, p»87 


Dwight, Summer Birds of 

Prince Edward Island. 

Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow.— Very abundant and generally 
distributed. Mr. Bain states that some winter on the island. 


Auk X, Jau, 1893, p.12 


Some Winter Birds of Hova Scotia, G ' ; °rrell. 

26. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — One seen at Partridge 
Island pier, near Parrsboro, on Feb. 12, and in the same place on several 
subsequent days. Migrants reached Shu lee March 22, becoming com- 
mon at once. Auk, XVI, July, 1899, p. 3 $'3. 
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& , t/i^u^. a^xx.w, ya~./fo 7 A jy 

46. Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow. — Regularly met 
with about the clearings. 


y rfcon^ua 

(°CXAy^ / /, f3.A A <Cj t 

-A^xiv^c^,, /<?o7, 7 $/ t 



215. Melospiza cinerea melodia. Song Sparrow. — Abundant sum- 
mer resident, March 15 to October 26; a rare and irregular winter resident 
(December 11, January 31, February 21); one of our most common 
breeders (May 12 to August 13). 


3890 . Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
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Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H. G. 

53. Melospiza fasciata, (Song Sparrow). This 
species was observed under about the same con- 
ditions as the Grass Finch, except it was noted 
further north, being seen in the scrub “plains” 
below Eustis. 

O. & O. XI. Nov. 1886. p. 161 


A Song Sparrow wintering in Eastern Maine.-During the winter of 
1885-S6 I received a Song Sparrow (. Melo^iza fasciata) from a friend 
who secured it on January 23, 1SS6. The bird found abundant food during 
its winter sojourn in the chaff and other refuse from a large barn, in the 
immediate vicinity of which was a protected covert that afforded it ample 
shelter. On dissection it proved to be a male in good condition. Con- 
sidering the date and locality, it may fairly be said to have been wintering 
Lewis M. Todd, Calais, Me. Atlk, 4, July 1887. p. jf/r 


SumraerResidents on Southwest 
of Maine. T. H, Montgomery, Jr, 


581. Song Sparrow. Abundant almost [ 
everywhere. 

Qim&Q, 15 j .Nov. 2890, p,1Q2 
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Auk, 




dy, 190 : 



o*-o*. t'^ZtrZZe , _ , 6iZr>*j<.cL a^£~Shelburne,N.H. Aug. 8-29-1865. R. D 

JiUcriU^^ Profile House, N. H. Aug. 1-12-1867 . 

Rye Beach, N. H. 1866-1885. 

v. . — Oj'v^u. ii-v M vi .T'-r/' ^ 4-y. AJ-J- 


YAti 


It. , ^y, e Reach. N. H. July 23-24 1885 
X/ ^ 

» Wolfeboro^^H. J6ne. lfe-18f^9. . * 

i«jtX ^ ^v/( /Ky 


Bird* Ob*, at Moultonboro.N.H. 
July 2i- Aug. 11, 1883. F.H. Allen 


Melospiza fasciata. — Common. 

Auk,TX. Jaa. , 1889. p. 76 


Summer Birds of Presidential Range, 

White Mte. A.P, Chad bourne 

25. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — Found a single specimen 
of this bird on the bare rocks at an altitude of 5340 feet on Mt. Washing- 
ton. As this was early in the season (July 6, 1886), and there had been no 
storm for two weeks to carry it from its usual habitat to such a height, it 
may have nested somewhere near. It is abundant throughout the country 
at the base, but the above was the only one seen on the mountain itself. 

AuJc * 4 ‘ April 1887. p, 105 


32. Melospiza fasciata. Song S PAR Row.-Common. 

AUk * V> April, 1888. p.iso 


N'H°Tn S l'Tr at 7 ranC 5 ,Qia aad Bethlehem 

W.H. July-August 1874. J.A. Alien 

28. Melospiza fasciata. Abundant. 

Auk, Y. April, 1888. p.164 


^ d Q S 'n^ b l S T inF ^ anCOnia ’ N ' H - June 11-21 

88, and June4-Aug. 1,’87. W. Faxon 

39. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — Abundant. Found breed- 
ing at the Eagle Lakes, Mt. Lafayette. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.152 




Birds Obs. at Bridg.-wat®r,N.H. 
Julj-12-Sopt. 4, 1883. F.H.AUen. 


Melospiza fasciata. — Common. 

Ank.VI. Jan. , 1880. p. 77 


Birds of Hillsboro Co. N.H. Jane 27, ’92 
Arthur M. Farmer, Amoskcag, N. H, 

Song Sparrow, tolerably common. | 

O.ftOVol.17, Sept. 1892 p.138 
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Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
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Breezy Point', Warren, N.H. 
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; Song Sparrow, April 2 ; 

h'rst Arrivals.C. O. Tracy. Tafts villa, Yt, 

O.&O. Till, Sept. 1883. p. 7 1 


4/o'LlA lAt'-. 

Feb. , 5, I saw a Song Sp arrow . They 
are very rarely seen here in Winter. 

&. V. ) 

O.&O. IX. Apr. 1884. p A H(p. 


Summer Bds.Mt. Mansfield, Vk_ 

45. Melospiza melodia. Song Sparrow. — Common in the valley, 
by Arthur H. Howell. Auk, XVIII, Oct., 1901, p. 34 .; 
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Winchendon, Maes, June, 1888. . 
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'"almorbth, MaBS. 1889. 
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W. Middlesex Co. Mass. 

June 25-30, 1880. 


' ca C O. 


Vest Townsend, Ashby, Ht. Watatic, Common and very ge« 

erally distributed, ranging to about 1,000 feet on the sides of 
r :t. Watatic. In full song during our stay. 


MamU 8tb,Son|| Sjwro^ 

O.&O. XI.Apr.lSOS.p. J 2 . 


January 21st, I found a flock of six Song Spar- 
rows around a brook near my bouse. Song 
Sparrows nearly always stop about this brook all 
winter. 

O.&O. XI. May. 1886. p. 77 


farm, QYxf6^JLt/ 


xf t fyy'/lQ'JsU^tryv 
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SU, tKw< LaU S ong Sparrows (Me- 


lospiza melodia. 


O.&O. -Kill. July. 1888 p. 104 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


43. Melospiza fasciata. 

1 

Auk, V, Oct,, 1888 . p . 389 
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Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F.W. Andros. 

Melospiza fasciata (Gmel.), Song Sparrow. 
Summer resident, common. Breeds. A few 
spend the winter here. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.140 


Bds Obs. near Sheffield. Berkshire 
Gy, Mass. June 17-20. '88. W. Faxon 

39. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow.— Abundant. 

Auk, VI. Jfan. . 1 * 69 - p- 4 » 


Bds. Obs. near Graylock Mt. Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June 28- July 10 . W Faxon 

35- Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — Common wherever the 
land has been cleared. I found it in Wilbur’s Clearing, or the ‘Moun- 
tain Pasture,’ on the carriage road to Graylock (2200 feet), and on the 
southern side of Graylock, where the forest has been felled, at a consider- 
ably greater altitude. Not found on the summit. 

Auk, H. April, 1889 . p .101 
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Seconnett Point, R.I. 
April 16-21,1890. 
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Two or three birds on the^ Island during my stay, the males 
singing regularly every morning. They were apparently settled for 
the season, although of this I could not make quite sure . There 
were no trees, or even bushes on the island. 
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Song Sparrow. — Saw a specimen near 
Norwich, in fine condition, February 26th, 

1882. <W®A -^6- 91/o^t- 


4v*,» 


O.&O. VII. Apr. 1882 . p. 




A Song Sparrow has visited my 
dooryard at intervals during the Winter in 
company with Tree Sparrows and Snow- 
birds, feeding on crumbs with which they 
were supplied. Also saw one February 
22d, on bank of Connecticut River, find- 
ing shelter among nooks and crevices. 

'jf&aAAAj' S- . 

O.&O. VUl/jan. 1883.P <f" 


Summer Birds in Winter. Dec. 13th, two 
j fong Sparrows ; 

O.&O. Vim Apr. 1833 . p.Ji. 


I Large Sets of Eggs. — This season I have taken a set of 

| ^ Song Sparrow s, 

(/> Q. ZA^vt^u, ^Zoli^i£u^ y Jbtnw, 


^5 


O.&O. IX. Oct. 188-1:. p. /esc 


Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds, Brooklyn, G. H, Ooues 


40. Melospiza melodia. Song Sparrow. - Common ; breeds. 

BmIL N.O.C, 4, Jan., 1879, p.32 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

C.H.Memajn. 


yi, Melospiza fasciata 


( Gmelin) Scott. Song Sparrow.— A toler- 


ably common summer 


resident, breeding at various localities. 


Bull. N. O.O, Q.Oct, 1881, p, 230 


Awriv^lsofMrg’y Birds, Spring-1886, 
Central Park, N. IT. City. A. G. Paine, Jr. 


March 7, Melospiza fasciata , (581). Song 

Sparrow. 

O.&O. XI. J uly. 1886. p. 109 


Bds. ObB. at Little and Great Gull Is- 
lands, N.Y. Aug. '88 B.H.Dutchnr, 


16. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow -T l.;, 
mon on Great Gull, and could frequently be he!, d • ^ quite COm - 
prel^r the swamp and its immediate vicinity to the ^ Se6med to 

toe island. One specimen was shot from some h \ e,ev ^d parts of 
the marsh. some bushes around the edge of 

A»k, VI. April, 1889. p. 


Notes an Some Winter Residents of 
Hudson Valley. B.A.Mearns. 


8. Melospiza melodia. Song Sparrow. — A regular winter resi- 
dent, throughout the. severest winters, in favorable situations ; its abun- 
dance and dispersion depend on the character of the winter. 

BwiLN.O.O. 4, Jan., 1870, p.35 


Song Sparrow. Common. 

E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn; Pa. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, P.298. 


Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am. Bbs. Wm. Brewster. 


66. Melospiza melodia. 


First plumage : male. Above similar to the adult, but with the crown 
less rufous, and the markings of the feathers upon the interscapular region 
decidedly darker. The sides of the head are also more huffy and the 
markings fainter. Beneath light yellowish-brown, streaked and spotted 
everywhere, excepting upon the throat and abdomen, with dusky brown, 
of a much lighter and duller cast than in the adult. From a specimen in 
my collection shot at Cambridge, Mass., June 24, 1872. 


Bull. N. C.C. 3, July, 1878. p, no. 


Albinism and Melanism in North 
American Birds# Ruthven Deane. 


in Mr. Boardman’s collection, 


An albino Swamp Sparrow is in Mr. Boarams 
taken at St. Stephens, N. B. 

Bull N. O.O. 4 , Jan., 1879, p. 29 


Albinism and Melanism in North 
Amsricam Birds. Buthven Deane, 



I recently shot a Song Sparrow, ( Melos - 


piza fasciata), of which the following is a 
description : Male. — Underneath, dirty 
white ; breast streaked with buff. Other 
parts buff ; back, shoulders and cheeks 
streaked, and wings and coverts edged 
with light chestnut. Crown with a few 
chestnut feathers. Tail buff below, above 
light chestnut, darkest on outer edges ; 
with obsolete transverse bars of same. Bill 
and feet light brown tinged with pink ; iris 
light hazel. — C. O. Tracy. 



O.&O. IX. Sept. 1884. p. ft*? 
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Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. 

This familiar Sparrow sings with greater constancy through 
the seasons, and with less regard to adverse weather, than any 
other of our song-birds. All through the hottest summer 
weather it is songful, though the oppressive days of late August 
seem sorely to try its spirit ; but it recovers its cheerfulness with 
advancing autumn, and is one of the few birds which, in that 
season, repeats its full chorus of the spring. In every month of 
winter, too, I have heard its song. Not that it sings uninterrupt- 
edly throughout the year ; for there is an intermission of singing 
between November and February. But the general rule of 
silence for these two months is not infrequently transgressed. 
Its song is one of the first which the waking season brings ; 
though it is usually a little antedated by that of the Bluebird. 
Like the latter, the Song Sparrows are often in advance of the 
season, and early in the spring I have found them singing cheer- 
ily when the temperature was but little above zero (F.), and 
even when snow was falling thickly. 

The earliest songs of which I have record date January 25 and 
27. Ordinarily first songs are not until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, though it is not unusual to hear them after the first 
week of the month. In severe seasons they may be deferred 
until its latter days ; but I have never known silence to be kept 
longer, however inclement the weather. But universal singing 
with this species does not always proceed directly from the first 
song ; here the weather has much influence. Thus, in the year 
1879, the first song was on February 7, but up to the end of the 
month singing was intermittent and timorous only, and the 
confident spring song was not voiced until March 5. But when 
singing has become general, only the most adverse weather can 
reduce the joyous birds to silence. When the first songs are 
not until late in February, the impulse to sing is likely to 
become pretty general in a single week. The earliest songs are 
sometimes nothing more than feeble warblings without definite 
beginning or ending, but with favorable weather they quickly 
pass into the full-voiced aria of spring. 


boNG Sparrow. — July 2d, 1881, I secured 
a bulky nest of tlie Song Sjiarrow from a 
White Pine tree near our house with a set 
of five eggs. The nest was placed near 
the end of a limb ten feet eleven inches 
from the ground. .July 6th I found the 
same pair had constructed another nest in 
the same tree, six inches higher than the 
first, and nearly as good, which contained 
one egg. On examining the nest again 
July 10th I found they had finished their 
second set of five eggs, which I did not 
disturb, thinking that they might build 
again the next year, but I looked in vain 
for them. — S. T. Kimball , Ellington, Ct. 

On June 18, 1880, I found a Song 
Sparrow’s nest placed in an abandoned 
Downy Woodpecker's nest, eight feet 
from the ground, in a dead witch hazel 
stub. The identification was positive, as I 
stood within three feet of the nest and 
watched the female feed the half-grown 
voung. ^ Jj, 
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Late Nesting. — We have in our posses- 
sion a Song Sparrow ’s nest and eggs which 
we took at Occum, Conn., Aug. 20, 1881. 

The eggs were quite fresh. We should be 
pleased to hear from collectors with the 
latest records of the present season. 

O.&O. VT1. Sept. 1882. p. /S(o 




Large Sets or Eggs. Song S parrow, 6 ; 
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Unusual Nesting-Site of the Song Sparrow. — Mr. Wilbur F. Lamb, 
of Holyoke, Mass., writes me under date of May 30, 1887, as follows: “I 
send you in same mail with this a bird which was captured on her nest in a 
hole in a willow tree. The hole was made by the decay of a limb, was about 
five and a half feet from the ground, and large enough to admit the hand of 
an adult easily. It was about ten inches in horizontal depth. There was 
almost no nest— simply a depression scratched in the decayed wood, with 
halt a dozen short strips of grape-vine bark arranged circularly in it. The 

whole cavity was wet and soggy The bird was sitting on five eggs 

when captured.” On examination the bird proved to be a female Song 
Sparrow (. Melospiza fasciatd), showing marks of incubation. — J. A° 


Abnormal Coloring of a Song Spar- 
row’s Eggs. 

On June 18, 1S93, I found a. nest of the 
Song Sparrow containing four eggs, three 
of the Sparrow and one of the Cowhird. 

| There are no two alike and to the observer 
they present the appearance of four differ- 
ent species of eggs, so greatly do they dif- 
fer in their marking’. 

No. 1. Size .80 x .60; is a very hand- 
some egg. The ground color of the larger 
end for about one half its length is light 
brown, the remaining half pale blue, im- 
maculate. On the larger end there is a 
blotch of reddish brown about three eighths 
of an inch in diameter and a few scatter- 
ing spots of the same color. The shading 

of the brown half into the blue is quite 
abrupt. 

No. 2. .So x. 59 ; ground color, pale 
blue, immaculate for about two thirds its 
length, with a wreath of reddish brown, 
and a few scattering spots of light and dark 
brown around the greater end. 

N°- 3 - -75 x -55 i grayish white, speck- 
led all over with various shades of reddish 
brown. The spots are larger and more 
confluent at the larger end. With the ex 
ception of its slightly larger size, it is in- 
distinguishable from the typical Field 
Sparrow s egg. There was nothing pecu- 
liar in the material or situation of the nest, 
neithei is there any doubt of their identity. 

Bethel, Conn. 
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SSTrtSong Sparrow. Common. Breeds. 
This little songster is one of the earliest to 
arrive and latest to depart. It arrives about 
the last of March. The nest is placed in a, 
small bush or on the ground. It is composed 
of dried grass and is lined with horse hair. 
The eggs, four to five in number, are of a 
bluish-white color spotted and blotched with 
reddish-brown, thickest at the larger end. 
This bird leaves for the south about the last 
of October. 
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One of 

my collectors also found a set of Song 
Sparrowsyin a similar position. 
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General Notes. 

Chats reared by Song Sparrows. — On June S, 1894, while collecting 
about three miles north of Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y., I found a 
nest of the Chat ( Icteria Virens') containing a set of four eggs. They 
were packed away with some others I had collected and taken home, but 
on attempting to blow one I found that they were heavily incubated, the 
embyro being so large that it would have been impossible to remove it. 

In a small hedge near the house at which I was staying was a nest of the 
Song Sparrow {Melospiza fasciata) containing a set of four very pretty 
eggs, but I did not like to rob the bird, as it was quite tame, and I had 
watched the building of the nest with a good deal of interest; so I 
thought of a scheme by which I could obtain the set and still give Melos- 
piza a brood to rear. I removed the eggs (which were perfectly fresh) 
and substituted those of Icteria, which had been without warmth for 
| several hours; but, contrary to my expectations, they all hatched by the 
13th, and the young birds were tenderly cared for by their foster mother 
until they left the nest about three weeks later. The young Chats grew 
so rapidly that they completely filled the nest in a short time, and it was 
a curious sight to see the mother feeding or endeavoring to cover with 
her wings her three charges, who were fully as large as she. 

This experiment proves that Melospiza fasciata will rear a brood of 
totally different and much larger birds, whose eggs hatched a long time 
before her own would have. And also that Icteria virens will live on the 
same food as Melospiza, for we can hardly suppose Melospiza to have 
been intelligent enough to collect the same food for the young birds as 
their own mother would have done. To me it is an interesting subject 
and I intend to try other similar experiments next spring. — Curtis C. 
Young, Brooklyn, JV. T. 

Auk XII. Jan. 1895 p. 82-88 


Queer Actions of a Song Sparrow. 


BY C. C. MAXFIELD, WILLARD, N. Y. 


During the early summer of the year 1885, 
while cultivating potatoes, I nearly filled a 
Song Sparrow’s {Melospiza melodia) nest with 
loose earth thrown up by my cultivator. The 
nest was built near a tuft of a plant, called 
sheep sorrel by farmers, and was nearly con- 
cealed. I had no idea of there being a nest 
near me until 1 saw the female pass almost di- 
rectly between the teeth of the cultivator. I 
then stopped work and began looking around. 
The nest, which I soon found, had passed, to- 
gether with the tuft of sorrel, between the two 


outer teeth of the machine, but neither had 
been injured. As I stooped down near the nest 
the old bird flew from the fence a couple of 
rods away and alighted on the ground near me, 
fluttering up with a great show of feathers^ 
very much as the old bird usually does when 
she is disturbed upon her nest, until she was 
quite near my hand which 1 had extended tow- 
ards the nest. She would rise and fly at my 
hand, seeming to believe that it was the only 
S 1 thing that would harm herself or nest. In fly- 
ing around she actually passed between my 
feet several times as I was seated on the 
ground beside the nest. I waited by the side 
of the nest fully twenty minutes but the bird 
did not offer to leave, but was, nearly the whole 
time, within two or three feet of me. I touched 
; her several times with the index finger of my 
hand by moving it slowly to her, but she would 
only turn and strike at it and slowly back out 
of reach. 

I visited the nest several times during the 
next two or three hours, but she was always 
there and would not leave the nest until I had 
placed my finger under her and raised her 
from it. 

Each morning afterwards, for a week or 
more, I visited the nest regularly. She would 
nearly always be sitting upon it and would not 
leave until I had pushed her from it, and on 
one occasion she, instead of being pushed off' to 
the ground, placed her feet upon my finger and 
I pecked at it while standing upon it. Then 1 
pointed one of the fingers of my other hand at 
her and she turned upon it, much resembling 
an enraged canary. In a short time I acciden- 
tly moved the hand she was perched upon 
and she jumped to the ground. Never after 
phis did she venture to sit upon my hand. 1 
watched her for some time with the same re- 
sults, but finally left her to her family. 

The nest was built of the usual straw and hay 
outside and lined with line roots, as I have 
nearly always found to be the case where the 
nests of this species is placed upon cultivated 
ground. 

At the time I first saw her, the nest contained 
four eggs. They were rather dark, but I think 
they were about the usual dimensions of this 
species’ eggs. 1 did not disturb the bird or 
nest on account of the strange actions noticed, 
but in a few days I found young birds in the 
nest. 

Has anyone noted any similar experience 
with any bird of this species? As for myself, 

I am totally unable to account for the actions 
of this one. 
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Bull. N, O.O. 5. Jan., 18 80. £.37 

The number for January,. 1876 (Yol. X) contains a note on the “Proper 
Specific Name of the Song Sparrow” (pp. 17, 18), by David Scott, who 
claims for this species the name fasciata, Gmelin, 1788, in place of melodia, 

Wilson, 1810, the probable tenability of which had been previously sug- 
gested by Other writers./ Amer. Naturalist, Vol, 10, J an. 

1019. [ A Prolific Pair of Song Sparrozvs.~\ By Clark. Ibid ., 

No. 10 , p. 3 . Band. Notes Nat. Hie, ft vat. t. 

r 1461. Immaculate Eggs of Song Sparrows. By J. N. Clark. Ibid, j 

No. I, Jan., 1886, p. 8. Rand. Notes Nat. M-t 

1699. The Song Sparrow . By Ernest E. Thompson. Ibid., April 19, 
p. 244. — Plan for investigating its life history. i 'Or, "V Ol» 30 
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An Unusual Set of Song Sparrow’s Eggs. — On June 28, 1898, I found 
a nest of Melospiza fasciata at Beverly Farms, Mass., containing eight 
eggs. They seemed to belong in two sets of four, distinguishable by a 
slight difference in color and markings. Incubation had begun in some 
eggs of each kind. — Geo. C. Shattuck, Boston, Mass. 

Auk, XVI, April, 1899, p; / 8Z- 




Last spring the Song Sparrow and the Fox Sparrow reversed 
the usual order of their coming, for on March 6, while we were 
looking for the appearance of the latter, the former species ar- 
rived in the vicinity of St. John in large flocks, accompanied by 
a few of their White-throated cousins. 

In 1 88 1 the Song Sparrow first appeared here on April n, 
which is about an average date for their arrival. From the time 
of their coming in 1882 until late in April they must have 
been sorely pinched for food, for winter was still with us, and 
cold snow-storms were of frequent occurrence. During this 
period the birds were constantly about the streets of the city, and 
in the early morning thronged the wharves and busiest thor- 
oughfares. They were also found along the shoie, but theii chief 
resort was the large tract of sand flats at the back of the town, 
which at low water are bare, but with each recurrence of the 
tide are covered by the waters of the Bay of Fundy. The mouths 
of the sewers emptying upon these sea-washed sands were the 
favorite feeding places for all the early comers, and through April 
a rather motley company were daily seen there together. Snow- 
birds, Fox, Song, and White-throated Sparrows, Robins, and 
Purple Finches, became shore-birds for the time, and about the 
middle of the month a party of Hermit Thrushes added their dig- 
nified presence to the gathering, while a squad of Crows gravely 
stalked about as undisturbed as if always accustomed to such 
high-bred society, their sombre coloring forming a marked contrast 
with the white plumes of the Herring Gulls who posed for a 
background just where the incoming waves curled and broke 
upon the sands. 

Bull. N. O. C. 8, Jan, 2888, p. 7 . 


Winter Birds in SoutJa-eastern M&sg 
Harry Ot. White 

10. The Song Sparrow. I have hesitated 
before including this species in my notes, on. 
account of its familiarity to nearly all ob- 
servers, for it is nowhere in eastern Massachu- 
setts a rare bird in winter. If considered in 
relation to the number of individuals which 
pass through as migrants or remain to breed, 
it is less plenty than other species which are 
spoken of in former lists, as rare or tolerably 
J common at this season of the year, and 
furnishes a striking example of the inefficiency 
of our present nomenclature for the expression 
of degrees of plentifulness. 

For example, during the months of Decem- 
ber and January, eight Song Sparrows were 
seen about Taunton. February notes were 
not available. During the three winter 
months, only live were observed at Wood’s 
IIoll and none were seen at Naushon or North 
Truro. In the first named locality the number 
of Song Sparrows in August were 233 ; in 
September, 59 and in October, 247. Taking the 
two consecutive months of September and 
October to compare with the December and 
January record for the same locality, we have 
a total number of 306 birds or about forty 
times the number that are present during the 
winter months. At Wood’s Roll, the record 
for August, September and October was 214, 
207 and 67, respectively, or a total of 488. 
Compared with the total number observed 
during the three winter months, five, the 
result shows that the Song Sparrows were 
about ninety-seven times more numerous dur- 
ing the first part of the migration, than in 
winter. Nearly everyone considers a Song 
Sparrow in January to be a more common 
occurence than the presence of a Kingfisher, a 
Marsh Hawk, or, possibly, of a Meadow Lark ; 
yet my records of the actual numbers seen, not 
only prove that these birds actually outnum- 
ber the Song Sparrows, but that the difference 
between the comparative numbers seen in 
winter and summer is very much greater in 
the case of the latter. 
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some localities at least, to the earlier part of the night. (About 10 o’clock 
in the evening is, I think, a favorite time.) The Song Sparrow, however, 
does often indulge in song in the very early morning, before he gives evi- 
dence of having awakened for the day. The records'of the eleven mornings 
fire as follows: — 

May 14, 1913. Sunrise 4.24. Song Sparrow sang once at 3.24, then 
was. silent till 3.58, when it began to sing continuously. Robin began at 
3.25. Chipping Sparrow sang at 3.40, then was silent till 3.47, when it 
began to sing continuously. (This preliminary song was an unusual 
occurrence in my experience.) 

May 31, 1913. Sunrise at 4.10. Robin singing when I awoke at 3.15. 

Song Sparrow sang at 3.20 and again at 3.27, and began frequent singing 
it 3.29. Chipping Sparrow began at 3.35. 

June 1, 1913. Sunrise at 4.10. Robin singing at 3.12, when I awoke. 

Song Sparrow sang at 3.19 and again at 3.22, and began frequent singing 
it 3.24. Chipping Sparrow began at 3.32. 

June 19, 1913. Sunrise at 4.07. I awoke at 2.45. Song Sparrow sang 
once at 2.47; another Song Sparrow sang once at 3.07; first bird sang again 
it 3.20, then at 3.29; second bird began a song-period at 3.48. Robin 
oegan at 2.50 (unusually early). Chipping Sparrow began at 3.29. 

July 12, 1913. Sunrise at 4.18. Robin singing at 3.15 (estimated), 

[yhen I awoke. Song Sparrow sang once at 3.30. Chipping Sparrow 
legan at 3.35. 

July 18, 1913. Sunrise at 4.23. Awoke at 3. Robin began at 3.42. 
long Sparrow sang once at 3.52 and began continuous singing at 3.58. 

Shipping Sparrow began at 3.56. 

The Status of the Song Sparrow and the Chipping Sparrow as 
Early Birds. — Since writing my notes on the ‘ Morning Awakening ’ 
printed in ‘ The Auk ’ for April, 1913, I have been paying particular atten- 
tion to the awakening of the Song and Chipping Sparrows as evidenced by 
their earliest morning songs. These later observations confirm my convic- 
tion that these two birds are much later risers than the Robin. In fact, I 
should now place the Song Sparrow 25 or 30 minutes after the Robin, 
instead of only 13 minutes as my earlier observations made it. This 
discrepancy I account for by the greater care exercised in these recent notes 
in eliminating from consideration all sporadic night songs and including 
only the songs that indicated a permanent morning awakening. 

The new records are of six mornings in 1913 and five in 1914, all at my 
house in West Roxbury, Mass. One Song Sparrow sang regularly both 
seasons very near the house, and often another could be heard not far away, 
• while one or two Chipping Sparrows were always equally in evidence, and 

no Robin sang near enough to drown the songs of the sparrows. Strange 
1 to say, my notes include no records whatever of very early singing on the 

1 part of the Chipping Sparrow, which leads me to suspect that the nocturnal 

i: singing for which that species is well known may be chiefly confined, in 


some localities at least, to the earlier part of the night. (About 10 o’clock 
in the evening is, I think, a favorite time.) The Song Sparrow, however, 
jdoes often indulge in song in the very early morning, before he gives evi- 
dence of having awakened for the day. The records^of the eleven mornings 
'are as follows: — 

May 14, 1913. Sunrise 4.24. Song Sparrow sang once at 3.24, then 
was. silent till 3.58, when it began to sing continuously. Robin began at 
3.25. Chipping Sparrow sang at 3.40, then was silent till 3.47, when it 
began to sing continuously. (This preliminary song was an unusual 
occurrence in my experience.) 

May 31, 1913. Sunrise at 4.10. Robin singing when I awoke at 3.15. 
Song Sparrow sang at 3.20 and again at 3.27, and began frequent singing 
it 3.29. Chipping Sparrow began at 3.35. 

June 1, 1913. Sunrise at 4.10. Robin singing at 3.12, when I awoke. 
Song Sparrow sang at 3.19 and again at 3.22, and began frequent singing 
it 3.24. Chipping Sparrow began at 3.32. 

June 19, 1913. Sunrise at 4.07. I awoke at 2.45. Song Sparrow sang 
once at 2.47 ; another Song Sparrow sang once at 3.07 ; first bird sang again 
it 3.20, then at 3.29; second bird began a song-period at 3.48. Robin 
oegan at 2.50 (unusually early). Chipping Sparrow began at 3.29. 

July 12, 1913. Sunrise at 4.18. Robin singing at 3.15 (estimated), 
vhen I awoke. Song Sparrow sang once at 3.30. Chipping Sparrow 
>egan at 3.35. 

July 18, 1913. Sunrise at 4.23. Awoke at 3. Robin began at 3.42. 
!ong Sparrow sang once at 3.52 and began continuous singing at 3.58. 
Shipping Sparrow began at 3.56. 

April 10, 1914. Sunrise at 5.12. Song Sparrow began at 4.38. Robin 
egan calling at 4.42 and singing at 4.43. The Song Sparrow on this early 
pring day thus awoke 34 minutes and the Robin 30 minutes before sun- 
, ise. As compared with late spring and early summer singing, the Robin 
:,ras late rather than the Song Sparrow early. 

May 29, 1914. Sunrise at 4.11. Robin began at 3.17. Song Sparrow 
lad sung once about 10 minutes earlier but did not sing again till after 3.45. 
Shipping Sparrow began at 3.33. 

June 10, 1914. Sunrise at 4.06. Cloudy and cold. Robin calling at 
i.23; began singing at 3.24. Chipping Sparrow began at 3.40. Song 
Sparrow's beginning later and not noted. 

June 14, 1914. Sunrise at 4.06. Robin began at 3.12. Chipping 
Iparrow sang once at 3.20, again at 3.26, and began morning song at 3.28. 
long Sparrow sang twice at 3.41; began in earnest at 3.46. 

June 17, 1914. Sunrise at 4.06. Out at 2.45 and listening carefully in 
ill directions about my house for the earliest bird-notes. Nothing heard 
ill 3. 13,. when Robin began. Chipping Sparrow sang once at 3.20; began 
n earnest at 3.23. Song Sparrow began at 3.40; another at 3.41. Just 
>efore 4.30 the two Song Sparrows were among the more conspicuous 
lingers to be heard. Their failure to begin singing earlier than 3.40 was 
widen tly not due to any marked waning of the song-impulse. 


Averaging the eight definite records of the Song Sparrow’s complete 
awakening included in the foregoing notes, I make it 29f minutes (practi- 
cally an even half-hour) before sunrise. The average of nine records of the 
earliest song heard from this species is 45 minutes before sunrise. On eight 
mornings one or more Song Sparrow songs preceded at varying intervals 
the full awakening, and on three of these occasions the early songs pre- 
ceded the Robin, but the average of these earliest songs is about 9 minutes 
later than the Robin, while the average of what I regard as the actual 
awakening of the Song Sparrow is 15 minutes later still. The situation is 
complicated a little by the fact that .my Robins and Chipping Sparrows 
seem to be later risers than the average of their respective species. The 
average of the six definite records I got here in these two years for the 
height of the season (excluding the April 10 record) is only 53§ minutes 
before sunrise, nearly 10 minutes later than the average obtained from my 
former observations. My Chipping Sparrows, too, with an average of 36 
minutes before sunrise for ten mornings, are some 10 minutes later than my 
former average. On the other hand, I find that my Crows wake unusually 
early for this species, the average of eight records made in 1912, 1913, and 
1914 being 42 minutes before sunrise, while my previous average from 
various localities was 34 minutes before sunrise, precisely the same as Mr. 
H. W. Wright’s latest Jefferson, N. H., average (‘ The Auk,’ XXX, 529, 
October, 1913). This may be because my post of observation is near a 
nesting-ground of Crows, but, taken in connection with the lateness of my 
Robins and Chipping Sparrows, it suggests that local or individual variation 
may account for all such differences. In the case of the Song Sparrow, 
however, my new notes, made with the matter of nocturnal singing defi- 
nitely in mind, show a much greater difference, and though local or indi- 
vidual variation may play some part in it, I am moderately certain that 
it is chiefly to be accounted for by the more careful exclusion of night songs. 

These observations strengthen my conviction that the Robin’s well- 
established reputation as an early bird cannot be successfully assailed by 
either of the two sparrows in question. As to the four other birds which 
Mr. Wright in his paper of October, 1913, ranks ahead of the Robin, it 
may be pertinent to call attention to the fact that three of them — the 
Wood Pewee, Oven-bird, and White-throated Sparrow — are known to be 
addicted to this same habit of nocturnal singing. Mr. Wright gives good 
evidence that, on some occasions at least, the Wood Pewee deserves the 
high rank he gives it, but as to the Oven-bird and the White-throated 
Sparrow the evidence is not quite so clear. The flight-song of the Oven- 
bird, is, so far as my experience goes, peculiarly an afternoon and evening 
performance. I have heard it before noon, but only on rare occasions, 
and if I heard it in the very early morning I should instinctively regard it 
as left over from the evening before rather than belonging to the coming 
day. The White-throated Sparrow has been called the “ Nightingale of 
the North.” The last time I heard its morning awakening on its breeding- 
ground was on August 8, 1913, on Sunapee Mountain, N. H. It then sang 
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mon at Minneapolis during’migrations, and in the hard-wood timber of the 
during the breeding season. I found a nest on an island in Lake 
Mimh^tonka, Hennepin County, May 17, 1876 ; and in July, 1875, the 
birds, old and young, were numerous in Wright County. 

9. Gallipula galeata. Florida Gallinule.- — From being at first 
considered rare, the Florida Gallinule has been gradually coming more 
into notice, untibnow it must be looked upon as breeding here in consid- 
erable numbers. Bn the 3d of June, 1878, I collected a nest and eleven 
eggs, and on the eighth found five more nests in the same locality, four of 
which contained nine "feggs each, and the fifth seven. There were thus 
fifty-four eggs in the six firsts. 

These nests were all in \jarge, reedy sldugh, lying in the Minnesota 
River bottom, a few miles from'^inneapolis. They wore placed in patches 
of old wild-rice stubble, and were^milt up on a floating foundation of reed 
and rice stems, so as to be high eno'ugh to keep the inside of the nest dry. 
Coarse rushes and reeds were used in'huilding, much of the material being 
so long that only one end entered into' tfie construction of the nest, the 
remainder hanging in the watet*. Aside from the contents, the nest can 
be distinguished from that of the Coot americana ) only by the 

fact that it is smaller, and that finer material i'Smsed in its construction. 
Eleven Coots’ nests found on the same days as th\ Gallinules’ nests men- 
tioned above, were precisely similar in situation and Njityle of structure to 
the Gallinules’. In'one instance, some grass that had grown up around a 
Gallinule’s nest ,was slightly woven together above it, as Sff to imitate the 
bower-like coywings formed above some Rails’ nests. \ 

There ar/in Southern Minnesota scores of just such slougl\as the one 
in which/fhese nests were found, and if six pairs (probably many more) 
bred in/this one, it is certainly fair to conclude that the Gallinule 'breeds 
comn/only in Minnesota. It has been taken in the fall in several other 
localities and found breeding in one other. 


MELOSPIZA MELODA AND ITS ALLIES. 

BY H. W. HENSHAW. 

The Song Sparrow, as it occurs throughout the length .and 
breadth of the United States and the adjoining regions, offers one 
of the most instructive studies of the workings of geographical 
variation that is to be found. Others of our species.may be named 
that are possessed of a similarly extensive range, but in none is 
the tendency to split up into races — well illustrated as it is in 
many others — so well exemplified as in the case of this Sparrow. 


Nomenclature of North American 
Birds, Elliott Couee, 

169. Melospiza fasciata ( Gm .) Scott. As Baird hinted in 1858, 
D. W. Scott argued in 1876, and Mr. Ridgway has finally adopted. The 
Fasciated Finch of Pennant and Latham, otherwise Fringilla fasciata, 
Gin., is undoubtedly the Song Sparrow. I allude to the species in this 
connection to remark that, though there is a Greek noun melodia, I know 
of no corresponding Latin adjective except melodus, -a, -um; and that 
therefore the i is superfluous. Those who do not accept M. fasciata may 
write M. meloda. Bull, N .0.0. 5, April, 1880, p.97 


The Names of the Song Sparrows. — The change of a wel! established 
scientific name is always to be deplored, and particularly when, as in the 
present case, the alteration in a specific term makes necessary a corre- 
sponding correction throughout a long list of subspecies. Under our 
rules of nomenclature, however, there seems no doubt of the untenability 
of ' Melospiza fasciata ; since Fringilla fasciata Gmelin (Syst. Nat., 1788, 
I, 922) used for the Song Sparrow, is preoccupied by Fringilla fasciata 
Mtiller (Syst. Nat., Anhang, 1776, 165), which is a synonym of Sfinus 
finus. The only available name for the eastern Song Sparrow is Frin- 
gilla melodia Wilson (Am. Orn., 1810, II, 125, pi. XVI, fig. 4), and the 
species consequently should be called Melosfiza melodia. 

Fringilla guttata Nuttall (Man. Orn., ed. 2, 1840, I, 581), which is now 
Melosfiza fasciata guttata , is debarred by Fringilla guttata Vieillot 
(Nouv. Diet. dTIist. Nat., 1817, XII, 233), for an Australian Weaver-bird. 
As the Rusty Song Sparrow seems to have no other name, it may be 
called Melosfiza melodia morfhna. 

The Song Sparrows will then stand as follows: 

Melosfiza melodia melodia (Wilson). 

Melosfiza melodia fallax (Baird). 

Melosfiza melodia montana (Ilenshaw). 

Melosfiza melodia heermanni (Baird). 

Melosfiza melodia samuelis (Baird). 

Melosfiza melodia morfhna Oberholser. 

Melosfiza melodia rufina (Bonaparte). 

Melosfiza melodia rivularis (Bryant). 

Melosfiza melodia graminea (Townsend). 

Melosfiza melodia clementce (Townsend). 

Melosfiza melodia cooferi (Ridgway). 

Melosfiza melodia fusillula (Ridgway). 

Melosfiza melodia c.aurina (Ridgway). 

Melosfiza ?nelodia mexicana Ridgway. 

Melosfiza melodia adusta (Nelson). 

Melosfiza melodia goldmani (Nelson). — Harry C. Oberholser, 

Washington, D. C. Ant;, XVI, April, 1899, pja./S 1 - 3 . 
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A FAMILY OF NESTLINGS. 

BY D. E. OWEN. 

Observers who have watched the growth of nestlings, from the 
hatching of the eggs to the abandonment of the nest by the 
young birds, often have been struck by the rapidity of the devel- 
opment witnessed ; but, owing to the difficulty of obtaining quan- 
titative data, exact information on this branch of bird study is 
meagre. In order to formulate an accurate record of the growth 
of a nestling, it is necessary to weigh the bird, at stated intervals, 
for as long a period as possible. This operation, it is needless to 
say, bristles with embarrassments. The unfavorable conditions 
for careful manipulation of the balance that obtain in field and 
thicket, especially during wet or windy weather, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the inaccessibility of many nests and the inconvenient 
situation of most, render the study of ornithology, along such 
experimental lines, a pursuit characterized by trial and disappoint- 
ment. Occasionally, however, a peculiarly favorable opportunity 
— such as the one about to be described — enables the observer 
to obtain facts of sufficient value to justify the labor involved in 
the research. Q 

Early in June, 1898, the writer of these notes built a small 
camp at Saco Ferry, Maine. The building was placed over an 
old cellar, a portion of which only was utilized, the remainder, 
which lay in the rear of the camp, being left uncovered as a sort 
of sunken back-yard. Into this grass-grown excavation the refuse 
building materials had been thrown, and it was while we were 
clearing away the rubbish that a nest of a Song Sparrow {Melos- 
■piza fasciata) was discovered, snugly ensconced beneath a half- 
buried brick that protruded from the sloping wall of the ruined 
cellar. The nest contained several eggs which were increased in 
a few days to the full complement of five. On the 14th of July, 
four of the eggs hatched, and at our morning call the next day, we 
were confronted by five gaping red mouths, accentuated by big 
black eyes, and barely supported by five feverish, naked little 
bodies ; and when, by means of a teaspoon, properly warmed, we 
had removed one of the birds for more minute inspection, we 
were alternately amused and stricken with concern, as the flabby 
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youngster strove to poise himself and lift his heavy head for the 
expected morsel, only to collapse, ignominiously, into a panting 
heap. 

We had provided the camp with a balance, sensitive to one- 
tenth of a gram, and conveniences for weighing in the shape of 
sundry pill-boxes for confining the birds. To this apparatus we 
bore our infant of the teaspoon and found that he tipped the 
scale-pan at two and nine-tenths grams, or a little more than a 
a tenth of an ounce. A cautious dab of carmine on the back 
would serve, we thought, by its bright hue, to distinguish our sub- 
ject from his mates, and with this decoration we restored him to- 
the nest. The next day we made discoveries that led us to modify 
our procedure. We found that, by chance, we had selected 
and marked for experiment the smallest bird in the brood, the 
runt, in brief, — the last bird, probably, to hatch. Moreover, the 
carmine had not proved an unqualified success, since the friction 
of the old birds’ feathers and the scrubbing together of the young 
birds in their cramped quarters had nearly erased the generous 
daub originally bestowed. Apprehensive lest we might, some day, 
be unable to recognize the chosen bird, and desirous, also, of get- 
ting a better idea of development than the smallest bird might be 
expected to show, we decided to weigh the whole brood, at 12.30 
p. m., daily, and take the average as the basis of our calculations 
and inferences. This system was put into practice at once and 
continued for six days, all the birds being weighed and a separate 
record being kept of the marked bird which, as it proved, we 
were always able to distinguish. The result may be tabulated as 
follows : 


Marked Bird. 

Average of the Brood. 

Date. 

Weight. 

Date. 

Weight. 

' — 1 

- c 

Cn'-vi 

2.9 gms. 

4-5 “ 

July 16. 

“ i7- 

5.80 gms. 

8.62 “ 

“ 17 - 

7 . 2 “ 

“ 18. 

10.91 “ 

“ 18. 

9.0 “ 

“ i9- 

13.68 “ 

“ ! 9 - 

12.6 “ 

“ 20. 

1544 “ 

“ 20. 

14.1 “ 

“ 21. 

16.58 u 

“ 21. 

16.0 “ 
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We were, in a measure, prepared for noteworthy results, but 
we were not prepared for the rapidity of growth that the table 
records. The family whose members increase in average weight 
48% in twenty-four hours is a thriving one indeed; yet this is 
the rate of increase of the nestlings for July 16-17. The rate 
falls off after the latter date, becoming successively, 25%, 20%, 
J 3 %> an d> finally, 7% in a day. Most interesting and suggestive 
are the figures showing the growth of the marked bird. It is a 
common impression that the runt of the brood has a bitter 
struggle for existence, being, by reason of inferior strength, 
largely at the mercy of its greedy fellows and crowded out of 
much-needed food in consequence. The results above noted 
would seem to imply that in well-regulated feathered households, 
at least, the doctrine of the survival of the fittest is warmly tem- 
pered by justice and mercy. At all events, the smallest Song 
Sparrow grew phenomenally. He picked up 55% in weight the 
second day of his life and save on a single day his increase never 
failed of being from 6% to 20 °] c above the average ! Beginning 
existence as the smallest of the lot and weighing, the second day, 
1.3 grams less than the average, the marked bird grew, in a week, 
to weigh only half a gram, or about Tg- of an ounce less than the 
average, a record which bears testimony to abundant nourish- 
ment and a good digestion. 

The rapid increase in weight of the nestlings needs no theoriz- 
ing to account for it. The devotion of parent birds to their 
young and their industry in providing food are proverbial ; but no 
one who has neglected to sit watch in hand, within range of a 
nest of five importunate, half-fledged youngsters can formulate an 
adequate conception of the fidelity with which birds discharge 
their parental duties. We made it a point to watch the nest of 
Song Sparrows in the old cellar from the camp window, whenever, 
through the day, it chanced to be convenient. With watch or 
clock before us and writing materials at hand, we sat at intervals 
of from fifteen minutes to an hour and a quarter at a time, accu- 
rately noting the visits of the parent birds. It was absorbing and 
exacting work. The old birds never flew directly to the nest, but 
approached it by stealthy stages, alighting now on a rock, now on 
the camp, again on a small bush. A rapid scrutiny of the cellar, 
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a quick flit, a scramble through the grass and a sudden disappear- 
ance, this was the usual programme. A few seconds later the grass 
blades would be separated very quietly, and the bird might be 
seen standing for a brief moment perfectly still ; again the quick 
flight and the visit was over. The male was in the habit of 
alighting on a small bush, some twenty-five yards from the cellar, 
for a brief song, before renewing his search for the grubs and 
the insects which supplied the family larder ; but the female never 
slackened her assiduity. 

Back and forth, back and forth, from sunrise until sunset, the 
parent birds journeyed to and from the nest at the average rate, 
for the time we watched, of a visit by one of the birds every 4.75 
minutes. On the whole, the feeding became more frequent as the 
nestlings grew. Thus in the two hours and. thirteen minutes that 
we watched the nest, July 19, the birds made a total of twenty- 
six visits, or one every five minutes, while July 21, the average 
interval was 3.24 minutes. On the last named date we recorded 
the visits to the nest during some part of every hour but one 
between five o’clock in the morning and eight o clock in the even- 
ing ; and it is worthy of mention that the most frequent visits dur- 
ing this day were made between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon when a thunder shower was passing over the locality. 
In the midst of a pouring rain the parent birds carried food to 
their brood every two minutes ! Between seven and eight o clock 
the calls were still at the rate of one in two and eight-tenths min- 
utes ; but we were unable by observation on this or any other day 
to discover any constant relation between the rate of feeding and 
the time of day. 

It remains to explain why our observations on the Sparrows 
were not extended over a longer time. One week seems a brief 
period to follow the life-history of so interesting a family, but, 
unfortunately, the precocity of the members rendered a longer 
intimacy out of the question. The increase in weight that has 
been described was accompanied by other features of develop- 
ment. When the first weighing was done the young birds were 
weak and submitted with the passive philosophy born of inno- 
cence and inability; but the operation was not long to remain so 
easy. By July 18, the big eyes, which up to this time had 
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been covered with a thin translucent film, began to open. \\ ith 
the awakening to things visible came a greater liveliness and 
a tendency to be afraid which found voice, the following day, in 
loud chirps of alarm. These gave place, July 20, to genuine 
squawks and July 21, when we took the brood from the nest for 
the usual weighing the remonstrance was so boisterous as to sum- 
mon the old birds which hovered about, much disturbed, until the 
experiment had been concl-uded. Finally, on the 22nd of July, 
we found the nestlings too lively to be handled and in our effoits 
to capture the lot we lost one altogether. Search as we might, we 
could discover no trace of the missing bird which, but a moment 
before, had been standing on the grass close to the nest. Mis- 
givings consumed us for the remainder of the day ; but we were 
destined to be reassured. On the following day, the young birds, 
now fully fledged, and able to fly a few feet, one by one left the 
nest and were led by the parents to a clump of weeds and bushes 
a few yards away. It was the final surprise of our week’s obser- 
vations to see the vigor with which the young birds followed the 
o'd birds, by easy stages, across the field, now running in the 
grass, now essaying a miniature flight. Within an hour these 
Song Sparrows of a week had justified the arduous attentions of 
the parent birds by removing, one by one, to the clump of small 
growth, to which, no doubt, the nestling lost the previous day 
had been conducted. For a day or two an occasional familiar 
chirp from the weeds assured us that the family was still intact ; 
but we saw little more of either old or young. 

Auk, XVI. July, 1099, pp- 
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Melospiza lincolnit . 


Concord, 

Mass. 

1887. 

Before starting this morning I saw a Sparrow pitch into 

Mayll . 

the lilacs at the N.E. corner of the Manse. Approaching I 

found him hopping about among the stems, skulking behino. them 

in a way that led me at once to suspect what he proved to be 

when a moment later I shot him (or rather her for it was a 

female) and found I had a Lincoln's Pinch. She was not at 

all shy and silent as usual.. 
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Concord, 
1892. 
May 20. 


May 21. 


Melospiza lincolnii . 

Mass . 

Leaping over the wall in the large apple orchard below 
Merwvn's vineyard I started a Lincoln's Pinch. I recognized 
it at a glance and afterwards watched it at ten to fifteen 
yards as long as I cared to stay by it. It fed gradually out 
into the stubble hopping sedately about and occasionally 
walking a few steps. Its notions were rather more stealthy 
and skulking than a Song Sparrow's, more like a Swamp Spar- 
row's I think. It finally flew to a steep bank and began ex- 
ploring the nooks and crevices among and under the exposed 
roots of an oak reminding me now of a Wren. It was very tame 
and perfectly silent. The buff on the throat and breast was 
faint and I think the bird was a female. 

In the apple orchard in the back part of Mr. Derby's field 
I started a Lincoln's Pinch from the grass under the apple 
trees. It seemed to be brighter buffy on the breast than the 
bird seen yesterday and was much shyer but nevertheless was 
probably the same individual for the two localities afe scarce 
200 yards apart. This bird sought concealment among the 
thickest foliage it could find and flew from tree to tree as 
I advanced. 




Melospiza lincolni. 







1092 Mass. 

October Arlington. 

I wrote you that Hoffmann and I found a Lincoln' s Sparrow 
near Mystic Pond on the 7th, within five minutes wall: of this 
house. Yesterday morning I went there again (before breakf ast ) 
and approached the same clump of bushes cautiously, without going 
near enough to startle the birds. There he was again in the same 
bush. I watched him for five minutes as he sat preening his feath- 
ers. Not having been startled he was not in the least shy, but 
sat in full view, much of the time on a bare branch. I noticed 
that at one time he arranged his feathers so that a spot appeared 
on his breast, much as in a Savannah Sparrow's. His notes were 
a tsup and a tseep- the latter much 1 ihe a Song Sparrow's tseep . 
but yet it seemed to me slightly different. 

This morning we called on the Lincoln's Pinch again at 6 
o'clock. We found the clump of bushes full of sparrows warming 
up after the frosty night. The first one we laid our eyes on was 
a White crown in full plumage. The next was our Lincoln, then a 
number of Song and Swamp Sparrows. A pretty good assemblage to 
gather in one bush. The flight of a l incolni Ls much more like 
a Song than a Swamp Sparrow's, but he does not flirt his tail so 
much as the Song. 

It would appear, then, that this Lincoln sleeps every night 
in the same bush. As last night was very favorable for migration 
I was rather surprised that he did not depart. Mr. Hoffmann tell* 
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Melospiza lincolni. 


1892 Mass. 

October Arlington. 

me to-night that he found a Lincoln's Pi nch. this P. M. bathing 
in a little pond in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, in company 
with Song and a few Swamp Sparrows. It is the biggest bird mi- 
gration in these parts that I ever saw. Norton'_s Woods are full 
of birds. 

(Letter from Walter Faxon, oct. 10. 1892.) 

From Mr. Hoffmann'S and my ezperience (chiefly in Cape 
Breton) we regard the Lincoln's Finch as a more phlegmatic bird 
than the Song Sparrow- shy when once alarmed, but, when he does 
show himself, much less nervous than f asciata . 


(Letter from Walter Faxon, Oct. 7. 1892.) 
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Melospiza I incolni . 


Concord, 
1398. 
May 20. 


j 

I 

j 
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Mass . 

Spent two hours or more immediately after breakfast ram- 
bling about in the woods on and behind Ball's Hill. " 

I found a Lincoln's Pinch in a thicket of alders and cornels 
surrounded by dense young white pines. It was very tame and 
fearless allowing me to approach within a few yards and I 
watched it for fifteen minutes or perhaps twenty. It spent 
the whole of this time on the ground rambling about and feed- 
ing among the fallen leaves which it tossed about with its 
bill but did not once attempt to remove by scratching with 
its feet. It was slower of movement and altogether much less 
alert and animated in appearance than a Song Sparrow and its 
gait was at all times a hoppin g one whereas the Song Sparrow 
often walks. It had much less huffy than usual and might have 
been easily mistaken for a small, dark Song Sparrow by a su- 
perficial observer. It occasionally paused a few moments to 
bask in the sun in little openings among the bushes. I did 
not hear it utter any sound. 


i 



i 64- Melospiza lincolni. Shot June 2, 1884. 

£ - Mfct/ /yi — r 

Auk, I, July, 1884. p. f ~z/. if. 


Auk, XV, April, 1868, p 


Lincoln’s Sparrow in New Brunswick. — On June 18, 1897, at Bright, 
York County, New Brunswick, my attention was attracted by a bird’s 
song which reminded me both of the song of the Grass Finch and that 
of the American Goldfinch yet was different from either. The following 
day I returned to the same place with my gun and secured the singer, 

which was later identified for me by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, to whom I 
sent it, as. Melospiza lincolni . 

This, I believe, is the first known instance of the occurrence of the 
species in New Brunswick. — Willie H. Moore, Scotch Lake, N B. 

New Brunswick Notes. — Lincoln’s Sparrow ( Melospiza lincolnii) was 
observed near Fredericton, N. B„ on August 10, 1900, and a Cardinal Gros- 
beak ( Cardinalis cardinalis') at Scotch Lake on August 20, the second 
occurrence of this species here known to me. Three male Purple Finches 
(Carpodacus purpureas) were observed at Scotch Lake on February 4, 
1901, and seven Goldfinches ( Astragalinus tristis) at the same place on 
February 15. Our ordinary winter birds have been very scarce. — W m. 
H. Moore, Scotch Lake , York Co., 2 V. B. 


Auk, XVIII, April., 1901, p-4V/. 


Birus of N.E. coast of Labrador 


by Henry B. Bigelow. 

72. Melospiza lincolni. Lincoln’s Sparrow. — Common. A charac- 
teristic bird of the wooded parts of the coast, as far north as Hamilton 
Inlet. 


Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p.30. 









216 . Melospiza lincolnii. Lincoln’s Sparrow. — Regular spring mi- 
grant, May 6 to 26 ; generally distributed, never common. Mr. J. 
Hughes Samuel saw three at Island Park September 15 , 1900 , and I saw 
one at the same place September 23 , 1906 . 




BummerBasidonts on Southwest 
Coast of Maine, T, H» Montgomery, Jr, 

583. Lincoln’s Sparrow. Shot a young $ 
July 14tli at Bootlibay. On August 9th, shot 
one young $ , one adult $ , and two other adults, 
on Bobson’s Island, Penobscot Bay. The 
island seemed inhabited almost altogether 
by the genus melospiza , principally M. 
fa sciata. 

Osim&O, iai Mov,l390. p,W2 


Lincoln’s Sparrow ( Melospiza lincolni ) at Portland, Maine. On June 1, 
1907, Mr. Nathan Clifford Brown brought, and donated, to the Society of 
Natural History a perfectly fresh specimen of Lincoln’s Sparrow. It 
was found dead by Mr. Brown on Congress Street, the principal thorough- 
fare of Portland. 

It was prepared as a skin by the writer, when it was found to have a 
skull fracture, a little to the left of the median line, extending the length 
of the brain case, indicating the nature of its death. It is a female, show- 
ing some traces of moult, and having one ovarian ovum about as large as a 
No. 12 shot. 

The previous local records seem to have been but three, one being a 
spring record, May 12, 1900 (Journ. Maine Orn. Soc., VI, p. 55). The 
other two were Sept. 20, 1896 (Bull. 3, Univ. of Maine), and Sept. 25, 1897 
(Journ. Maine Orn. Soc., VI, p. 55). 

The present specimen considerably extends the known period of migra- 
tion.- A™* 2W-3M. 


Some Southern New Hampshire and Western Massachusetts Notes. 

— The young bird student who has developed comparatively good observ- 
ing powers, but has as yet no reputation, is unfortunate if he is made sole 
witness to interesting bird happenings which cannot be authenticated. I 
cannot hope that the following will all be accepted as records; for, by 
singularly bad luck, the bird was not secured in any one of the more inter- 
esting cases; and I can only wish they had fallen to the lot of some 
trusted man. 


New Hampshire. 

On July 28, 1900, I saw on the shore of a small lake (Nubanusit Lake) 
in Hillsboro County, southwestern New Hampshire, just over the line 
from Cheshire County, a Lincoln’s Sparrow (Melospiza lincolnii ), whose 
actions seem to prove it a breeding bird. 

Nubanusit Lake, partly in Cheshire and partly in Hillsboro County, is 
a deepish sheet of clear water, of irregular form, being nearly three miles 
long and varying in width from less than a tenth of a mile to about a 
mile and a quarter. It lies at a height above the sea of 1368 feet, while 
some of the spruce-clad hills by which it is surrounded reach a height of 
nearly 2300 feet. 

The lake shore, which is now almost entirely wild, is here and there 
swampy and bush-grown, but mainly covered by a dense forest of fair- 
sized second-growth spruce trees ; while in a few places these have lately 
been cut, leaving brush-heaped and bramble-covered clearings, with small 
clumps of spruce saplings ; and these tracts are the breeding ground of 
many Song and White-throated Sparrows. The general aspect of the 
place is so northern, and its summer avifauna includes so many more or 
less strictly Canadian species, such as Swainson’s Thrushes, Olive-sided 
Flycatchers, Winter Wrens, Loons, Brown Creepers, Myrtle and Mag- 
nolia Warblers, etc., that one is tempted to the hope of finding some still 
more northern birds breeding there. 

As I was walking along the shore of this lake, at one of the cleared and 
scrubby points, without a gun, on the afternoon of July 28, 1900, a small 
sparrow, holding something in its bill, hopped onto a bush-top about four 
yards ahead of me, and fluttered from twig to twig, chirping anxiously. 

At first glance I saw that it looked wrong for a Song Sparrow, and at the 
second, as the bird flew to a still nearer bush, that it was an unmistakable, 
clearly marked Lincoln’s. Flying back and forth from one bit of scrub 
to another, with all the actions of a bird disturbed over an intruder’s near 
approach to its nest, it stayed in plain sight before me, at a distance vary- 
ing from three to six yards, for fully two minutes, during which time I 
had, short of actually holding it in my hands, the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity of studying its form and markings, in many aspects. When it 
finally dropped to the ground among the lower bushes and disappeared, 

I had time to make only a short search for a possible nest, and was forced 
to come away without even finding the bird again. Since then my fathei 
and I have searched carefully the shore of the lake ; once later in the 
summer of 1900, and twice in the summer of 1901 ; but we have seen no 
further signs of Melosfiza lincolnii. It is a species I know comparatively 
well, both in the hand and at large, having grown very familiar with it 
during the spring migration of 1900, and there is, for me, no possible 
doubt that the Nubanusit Lake bird was an actual Lincoln’s Sparrow. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p p.Zjl.l.fS'. 
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Lincoln’s Sparrow aad the Blue-gray Gnatcateber in Connecticut. I 

have recently examined a female Melospiza lincolni taken at East Hart- 
ford Conn., Sept. 21, 1885, by Mr. Willard E. Treat. It was accidentally 
killed when shooting Geotklyfis trichas. He writes that on April 24, 

. 1 886, he winged another of these Sparrows but did not capture it. It was 

in thick brush and extremely shy. 

f~l. Oacji, r*cnX4c*~*i ioerm. 

Auk, 3, Oct., 1889. p. ' 

ro Gemeral Notes 

«****<> 

Melospiza lincolni.. —A male of this rare Sparrow, now in my collec-i 
^ tion, was shot here September 21, 1892, by Mr. W. E. Treat. 

( TZHE. Wo,, O+Tskrznz 

/frfo , ■£/!.) ’ Auk X, April, 1893. p. 207. 

Gemeral Notes 

Unusual Habits of Lincoln’s Sparrow. — While collecting Warblers from 
the top of an elm tree May 23, 1892, I shot two Lincoln’s Sparrows, one 
male and one female. Their manner of feeding and hopping about the 
branches so closely resembled the Warblers with which they were associ- 
ated that I could scarcely distinguish one from the other. As this species 
is of retiring habits and supposed to be confined to low bushes and 
thickets, I consider this worthy of note. — Willard E. Treat, East 
Hartford , Connecticut. 

Auk X, April. 1893. d. H03. 

General Notes. 


Notes on Some Connecticut Birds. — Melospiza lincolni— This shy 
Sparrow was not uncommon here from September 2r to Octobers 1893. 
Eight of these birds were secured by Mr. W. E. Treat. JW (%. 

Auk XI. April. 1894 p; 181 


General Notes. 


Connecticut Notes. - Lewie H. Porter. 

Lincoln’s Finch {Melospiza lincolni ) has been observed in 
during the past year, and three specimens have been taken — 
fall and two in the spring. 


Stamford 
one in the 


Auk XII. Jan. 1895 p. 80 
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3. Melospiza lincolni. Lincoln’s Sparrow. — An adult female was 
taken October 8, 1880. by my friend Mr. J. Dwight, Jr., while we were 
collecting at Fort Hamilton. 


Bull. N. 0,0. 0, April, 1881. p. /X C, . 


Birds of the Adirondack Begion. 
C. H.Merxiam. 


73 - Melospiza lincolni ( Audubon) Baird. Lincoln’s 
lar summer resident, and apparently not very rare. 


Finch. — R egu- 


BnU. N. 0.0. 0,Oct, 188 1, p. 230 


Bird Notes from Long Id. Wm. Butcher 


3. Melospiza lincolni (Aud.) Baird. Lincoln’s Finch. 
— Three individuals of this species were killed by striking Fire 
Island Light the night of May 9, 1882, and were sent me. The 
testes of two dissected were well developed. I have never taken 
this species on Long Island while collecting. It was not included 
by Mr. Giraud in his list published in 1844,* but was by Mr. 
G. N. Lawrence in his catalogue published in i866.f 


* The Birds of Long Island. By J. P. Giraud, Jr. 1844. 

f Catalogue of Birds observed on New York, Long and Staten Islands, and the adja- 
cent parts of New Jersey. By Geo. N. Lawrence. 1866. 


Auk, I, Jan,, 1884. p. (J / - 3 X . 


Auk. XIII, Jan. , 1896, p37. 

Notes on Long Island Birds. — Melospiza lincolni. — In the Parkville 
woods along the edge of a thicket, a small, active sparrow was seen on 
the morning of Sept. 28, 1895. A recent moderate fall of temperature 
made the morning an animated scene of bird-migration, and this bird 
would hardly have attracted attention among many other small birds had 
it not been for his alert and ill-at-ease manner. This fact alone led me to 
think him not a Song nor a Savanna Sparrow, either of which he might 
readily have been mistaken for. He made no sound by means of which 
aid could be gained in his identification, but stood on the horizontal 
limb of a small tree, with jerking tail and erected occipital feathers, as 
though resenting the gaze of an intruder. Ft proved a Lincoln’s Sparrow. 

The specimen is an adult female. C , <n , / 3 ro-oUlyn . 

y ( /UlcaASZ CulX'. 


^7 


17. Melospiza lincolni. Lincoln’s Sparrow. — Mentioned by Mr. 
Embody only in his hypothetic list. Mr. Miller reports having taken a 
specimen at Peterboro during spring migration. 

lVu£c^~. >C . Auk > XX, July, 1903, V . 


Notes from Western New York. 
Maur ice C . Blake , Han over , N . H . 


Melospiza lincolni . — I observed a Lincoln’s Sparrow at Canandaigua, 
May 13, 1906. This is the first record for Ontario County. 

Auk, 24, Apr., 1907, p. 2XV . 
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Lincoln’s Finch (Melospiza lincolni) breeding in Hamilton County, 
N. Y. — On the 13th of June, 1878, while on a fishing trip in the wilderness 
of New York, my companions and myself were skirting (two on one side 
and two on the other) a beautiful little pond in Hamilton County, N. Y., 
which is dignified with the name of “ Moose Lake,” when one of the party 
from the opposite side called across to me, “ Ho you want a bird’s nest ? ” 
On my expressing surprise at such an unnecessary question, he shouted 
back as his excuse, “ 0, it is nothing but a little brown bird.” Such is 
the deplorable ignorance of the majority of mankind. The little brown 
bird turned out to be Melospiza lincolni. 

On arriving on the opposite side of the pond, I found the bird, driven 
from her nest by my friend, had not returned; we therefore retired a little, 
and in a few minutes she came back to her treasures and was sacrificed to 
science. The nest was placed on the ground, where it was almost spongy 
with water, within about two rods of the pond, and about the same dis- 
tance from the edge of the forest. It was not under the protection of 
any bush or stone, but was quite well concealed in some last year’s tall 
grass. It was composed entirely of dried grasses both inside and out, 
the lining being neatly made of the finer spears, and contained three 
eggs, a few days advanced in incubation. These measured .74 X .56. 
The ground was a pale greenish, covered with spots and blotches of dif- 
ferent shades of reddish-brown. On one of them the spots were so nu- 
merous as to become confluent and almost conceal the ground-color, while 
on another they were much smaller, so that the greenish-white of the 
ground-color was the predominant tint, except at the large end, where the 
spots became larger and more confluent, as indeed they did on all three. 

This Moose Lake is a small body of water situated about fifteen miles 
northeast of Wilmurt P. 0., Herkimer County, and must not be con- 
founded with its larger namesakes, which are situated farther north, — 
Moose in Herkimer County, Big Moose on the line, and North Moose in 
Hamilton County. The outlets of these three all empty into the Moose 
River, while that of the one here referred to runs into the West Canada 
Creek. This I think is farther south than the Lincoln’s Finch has been 
found breeding east of the Great Lakes, and, in fact, is but little north of 
Racine, which is the southern limit of its breeding, according to Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway’s “History of North American Birds.” Nor can 
I, with the limited number of books at my command, find any record of 
the bird having been taken in this part of the State. — Egbert Bagg, Jr., 
Utica, N. Y. Bull. N.O.O, 8,Oct., 1878, p. f97~ *+£'* 


Some Birds of Lewis Co, N.Y. 

C. Hart Merriam 

Melospiza lincolni. Lincoln’s Finch. — In my cabinet is a 
female specimen of Lincoln’s Finch, which I shot here (Locust Giove) 
May 23, 1873. Mr. Egbert Bagg, Jr., of Utica, on the 13th of June 
last (1878), took its nest, containing three eggs, at Moose Pond, 
Hamilton County, N. Y.* (in the Adirondack region, and not 
many miles distant from Lewis County). As there is no question 
concerning the identity of this nest (the female parent having been 
shot and sent to Mr. Bobert Ridgway for identification), and since 
my bird was taken so late as the 23d of May, I think there can be 
no reasonable doubt of its breeding in Lewis County. 

Bull, N.O.O, 4, Jan., 1879, p. 6 


Melospiza lincolni breeding in New York again. — On page 197 
of Volume III of this Bulletin, is an account of my taking the nest of 
this bird in 1878. To this record I now desire to add another. On June 
16, 1 881, on the shore of Otter Lake (or Pond) Hamilton Co., N.Y. 
(about half a mile from the locality in which I took the nest in 1878), I 
flushed a Lincoln’s Finch from her nest. She was so quick in her flight 
that I missed her with both barrels and was obliged to retire into the 
bushes and wait her return, and as I stood up to my ankles in wet moss 
and mud among the alders, being devoured by mosquitoes, blackflies, and 
punkies, I kept saying to myself “If it is only a Lincoln’s Finch it will 
pay for all this.” But I could scarcely believe my good fortune when, 
after returning to the nest and killing the female bird, I took her out of 
the water, where she fell, and saw it really was the desired bird. The 
nest was situated almost exactly like the other, in wet spongy ground 
at the edge of the lake, not under any bush or weed, but quite well 
concealed by last year’s grasses. Diameter outside, 3.75 inches; in- 
side, 2 inches; depth outside, 2.25 inches; inside, 1.75 inches. It was 
composed of fine grasses loosely put together, and set down nearly level 
with the moss. The eggs, which were four, slightly advanced in incuba- 
tion, were exactly like those taken in 1878, except that the spots of 
reddish-brown were rather larger and more marked. — Egbert Bagg, Jr .. 

Utica, N.T. Bali N.O.O. 0,Oot, X881.P, 


Lincoln’s Sparrow and its Nesting. 


BY G. F. BRENNINGEK, FORT COLLINS, COL. 


The habits and breeding of the Lincoln’s 
Sparrow ( Melospiza lincolni) is rarely met 
with and but very little being known of its 
nidifieation, perhaps a short account of my 
experience with the bird may prove of interest 
to my many oological friends. The place 
where I first became acquainted with this spe- 
cies was at a considerable height in the Rocky 
Mountains, very close to 12,000 feet above sea 
level. While strolling along over a small level 
tract of land on the margin of the north fork of 
the Cache-la-poudre River, just at a point 
where the river made a sharp bend and its 
waters were rushing forward with that wild 
increasing rush which prevails so commonly 
in mountainous streams, I had been climbing 
up and around the rugged mountain sides until 
I was almost exhausted, and overcome by thirst 
I sought the cool supply afforded by the river 
to quench my thirst, and by so doing was how 
I came across the home circles of the rare Lin- 
coln’s Sparrow. The grass was some sixteen 
or twenty inches high, intermingled with dead 
limbs, overgrown and almost concealed from 
sight, so that while the naturalist’s eye is fol- 


ing some bird as it passes from sight, among 
dark spruces which cover the higher 
fi ,„lmds, at the next moment one may be not 
very agreeably surprised by being entangled in 
some such underbrush and concealed limbs, 
and tumbled lengthwise on the ground. I was 
carefully guarding against any such mishaps, 
and making my way for the river the best way 
I could, when I stepped aside to avoid a gully 
washed out by previous rains or melting snow. 
In so doing, before me, or rather a little to the 
side, I flushed a bird. At first sight it ap- 
peared very much like some small ground ro- 
dent beating a hasty retreat toward safety, but 
on closer examination I saw that it was a small 
brownish bird. Instead of flying it ran along 
the ground at an immense speed from its nest, 
which I was not very long in finding. Under 
an overhanging tuft of long green grass snugly 
concealed was the nest. It was partly sunken 
in the ground and roughly lined with dead 
grass, weeds, stems and a few pine needles. It 
was on the edge of the gully. The nest con- 
tained two young birds partly fledged. 

I spent a few moments endeavoring to see 
the parent bird, which I succeeded in doing. 
The bird was unknown to me at the time, so I 
determined to obtain one, which 1 also accom- 
plished, and afterwards learned its name. Ful- 
ly satisfied I proceeded to the river's edge and 
there I quenched my thirst. I sat down to 
rest and to make entries in my note-book, and 
enjoyed myself watching the Rocky Mountain 
Bluebirds pass over. 

The solitary yet pleasing note of a Water 
Ouzel was heard, which undoubtedly had its 
hidden nest of moss close by, though I failed 
to find it. 

These birds are quite common above the ele- 
vation of 11,000 feet, and the coming season I 
hope will enable me to give the readers of this 
journal a more full account of this Sparrow 
with the color and number of eggs laid in a set. 


'his latter fact I believe is not very fully estab- 
ished, as I see several authors of works on Or- 
ithology of recent dates differ quite widely 
pon this Sparrow. Even at so late a date as 
uly 5th, the day I spent on the river, a great 
aany of the birds were still incubating theii 
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Melospiza neorniana . 


Concord, 
1899. 
May 7. 

May 8. 


Mass. Singing at night. 

A Swamp Sparrow was also sing steadily opposite the 
cabin when I landed (8.45 P.M. ). 

Singing at night. 

I passed a restless night and whenever I was awake the 
Swamp Sparrow that I heard when I landed at Ball's Hill last 
evening, and afterwards (from 5 to 10 P.M.) as I sat writing 
in the cabin, was singing at short ♦ regular intervals. I be- 
lieve that he sang through the entire night, which was clear 
and starlit but nevertheless rather dark. The only other 
Sparrow which I have ever heard sing steadily, regularly and 
frequently at night is the Henslow's. 


Birds of Upper St, John. 
Batcheider. 


47. Melospiza palustris ( Wils .) Bd. Swamp Sparrow. — “Not 
common” at Houlton. Not found at Fort Fairfield or Grand Falls. 


Bull. N. O.O. 7, July, 1882.P.148 


Summer Birds of Brae D’Or Region 
Cape Breton Id,, N.S. J. Dwight, Jr. 


39. M. georgiana. 


Aak, 4, Jan., 1887. p.16 



Swamp Sparrow ( Melospiza palustris ). May 
27 . 

O.&O. XIII. Mar. 1888 p.45 

£,irua of Magdalen Islands. 

Dr. L.B. Bishop. 

45. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.— Not as common as 
the last. A pair were found breeding in a small swamp on Grindstone 
July 14, and several others seen later. The male of the pair taken 
July 14, inclined to melanism in plumage and had a black spot .95 inch 
long by .45 broad on the right side of the breast. The female was an un- 
usually small specimen, the wing measuring 2. 16 and the tail 2.28 inches. 


Ault, VI- 2 *prju, 18bw. P. 148 


Summer Bds. Restigouehe Valley, N.B, 
July,*88. J. Brittain and P. Cox, Jr. 


Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.— R are. 


Auk, VI. April, 1889. p.118 


Birds of Sudbury, Out. 
A.jS.Alberger. 


584 . Swamp Sparrow. 


Common. Bre 



0 4 &q, XV, Jaae s i89o, p.88 



am mar Birds ot 
dwrard Island. 



Swamp Sparrow.— Katnei t 
, alders here and there, or m 


Rather common in veiy 
;re, or in open swamps of 


a brooks in cleared country. 


Auk X, Jan, 1893, p.12 


Newfoundland Notes. A Trip up the 
Humber Liver, Aug. 10 - Sept. 24, 1899. 

39. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. — Not uncommon. 


Louis H, Porter, New York City. 

Auk, XVII, Jan., 1900, p.^.0. 


Iry V 1* 


217. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. — Regular summer resi- 
dent, common April 14 to October 7; breeds. 


Swamp Sparrows and Yellow-rumps — A Question of Evidence. It 

seems well to caution collectors against the inference that a bird winters 
in a given locality because it happens to be found there at some time during 
the winter. The writers of two interesting notes, printed on page 216 of 
the present volume of ‘ The Auk,’ make this hasty generalization. It is 
hardly possible that Swamp Sparrows passed the winter in Massachusetts, 
in a season so rigorous as was that of 1884-85 after the middle of January ; 
Mr. Chadbourne certainly does not produce sufficient evidence for the 
conclusion that they did so. It is even less likely that Yellow-rumped 
Warblers tarried in Maine throughout the same season ; no person who 
kept a record of the weather during that remarkable winter will, I think, 
draw such an inference from Mr. Goodale’s note. — Nathan Clifford 
Brown, Portland, Me. Auk, 2, July, 1886. p , 30 7 


33 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
’86, and June4-Aug. !,’87. W. Faxon, 


40. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. — Rare. 


Auk, Y. April, 1888. p.152 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and 4-11, '86. W. Faxon 


Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. — Rare. 

Auk, Y. April, 1888. p. 150 


Blr4s Ofce. at Moultonboro, N.H. 
July2i-Au!f. It, x883. F.H. Allen 


Melospiza georgiana. — Not common. 

Attk.Vl. Ja*. . 1889. p. 78 
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A male singing in a bog at Watatic pond in Ashb» 
in a email pdni half a mile distant in Ashburnham. 
cllvicluals "'ere th ■ only ones found in this region. 


$ C-ArxJ&i ,. 

Swamp Sparrow. Several seen in the Fresh Pond marshes throughout 
the winter. 

A. 0 , % dtrvuvj , ^ 


Auk, XIX, July, 1902 , P. 3 ^ 3 , 


another 

These two i n _ 






Wintering of the Swamp Sparrow in Eastern Massachusetts The cap- 

tuieof two Swamp Sparrows ( Melospiza palustris) in Cambridge, on 
January n, 1883, has already been recorded,* but a second instance may 


* Journal Boston Zoological Society, Vol. II (1883), p. 32. 

be of interest. 

On December 29, 18S4, a flock of four were seen and one killed in a 
dense thicket on the Fresh Pond marshes in Cambridge, and on January 
31, 1885, near the same place, I saw the remains of another, which had 
been partly eaten by a Shrike. Since then I have looked for them several 
times unsuccessfully, but think that the rest had probably been killed by 
Shrikes. — Arthur P. Ci-iadbourne, Cambridge. Mass. „ , , 

Wintering of the Swamp Sparrow in Eastern Massachusetts. — The cap- 
ture of two Swamp Sparrows ( Melospiza. palustris ) in Cambridge, on 
January n, 1883, has already been recorded,* but a second instance may 
be of interest. 

On December 29, 1884, a flock of four were seen and one killed in a 
dense thicket on the Fresh Pond marshes in Cambridge, and on January 
31, 1885, near the same place, I saw the remains of another, which had 
been partly eaten by a Shrike. Since then I have looked for them several 
times unsuccessfully, but think that the rest had probably been killed by 
Shrikes. — Arthur P. Ciiadbourne, Cambridge , Mass. 

* Journal Boston Zoological Society, Vol. II (1883), p. 32. 

Auk, 2, April, 1885. p. 3 !(o . 


Fall Migration, Bristol County, Maas. 
/8P5 H A ridros. 

(pcd./b'. 

Several Swamp j. Sparrows also observed, 

O.&Q. XI. Jan. 1886. p. 

Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

, F.W. Andros. 

Melospiza georgiana (Lathi), Swamp Sparrow. 

I Summer resident, not common. Breeds. 

O.&O. XII.Sepl. 1B87 p.140 ' 


Birds Kaourn to Pass Breeding Season 
* r ’„Winchendon, Mass. W^m. Brewster 


44. Melospiza georgiana. 
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Auk, V, Oct,, 1888, p.389 


able localities. 


Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds. Brooklyn, G. H.Oouas 

41. Melospiza palustris. Swamp Sparrow Once seen. 

BIOLN.O.C. 4, Jan. 1 1879, p.32 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
C.H.Mewam. 


72. Melospiza palustris {Wilson) Baird. Swamp Sparrow. Bieeds, 
but rather rare. 

Bull. N. O.O. 0,Oct, 1881, p, 230 




4 ^ ^ 3 

2 2(4 o. 4 ^ t 

74. • Cl £ . 

165. Melospiza palustris. Shot June 2, 1884. 

£ IJaaA , 

Auk, I, July, 1884. p. X^S' *C«*~*^ , 24. 


Notts *n Some W inter Residents of 
Hud«oa Volley. B. A. M earns. 

9. Melospiza palustris. Swamp Sparrow. — I have an impression 
that a few sometimes remain, even in the Highlands, throughout the 
milder winters. I remember one bird that seemed to be permanently 
established in a pile of lumber and debris on Consook Island, in the Hud- 
son River; but it was unfortunately shot on the 19th of November, 1874. 
Mr. Bicknell writes me : “ The only instance which has come to my knowl- 
edge of M. palustris wintering was in the severe winter of 1874 - 75, when 
a single individual remained during the winter about a roadside drain, 
which, owing to a continual inflow of water, was not often frozen. The 
water was supplied through a small passageway passing beneath the 
road, in which the bird doubtless found a desirable and effectual retreat in 
severe weather, as I several times started it from within the opening of 
this passageway, where the water was quite shallow. Other than the above, 
the latest record I have is November 30, 1876, when two were noted. 

Baa N. 0.0. 4, Jan., 1876, p. 36 


Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North xi.m, Bbs. Wn. Brewster. 


65. Melospiza palustris. 

First plumage : female. Crown blackish, each feather obscurely tipped 
with lighter. Rest of upper parts reddish-brown, every feather streaked 
centrally with dull black. Beneath dull ferruginous-brown, fading to 
soiled white on the abdomen, streaked thickly but narrowly with dull 
black everywhere excepting on the abdomen. Sides of head dusky, with 
irregular patches of dark brown. No appreciable ashy anywhere. From 
a specimen in my collection taken at Cambridge, Mass., June 24, 1872. 
Specimens in first plumage show considerable variation in the amount of 
streaking beneath. Some are so faintly marked that at a little distance 
they appear entirely plain. They may be at once distinguished from ex- 
amples of M. melodia in corresponding plumage by the much darker cast 
of the upper surface (especially of the crown) and by the finer character of 
the markings beneath. 

Bull. N. O.O. 3, July. 1878. p, / 20 - 

Note on “Passerculus caboti.” — This name only occurs in Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway’s Hist, of N. A. Birds, Vol. II, plate xlvi, fig. 9 — 
there being no description or text accompanying the figure, which is taken 
for specimen No. 62,373, Mus. Smiths. Inst., from Nahant, Mass. The 
bird is in facta young Melospiza palustris , in a plumage hitherto unrecog- 
nized, in which there is a decided yellow loral spot, and a vague yellowish 
suffusion of the cheeks and throat. I lately received a Swamp Sparrow 
from S. W. Willard, of West DePere, Wisconsin, who was in doubt of the 
identification, as my “Key” says of the species, “no yellow anywhere.’ 
The yellow spot is quite strong — about as in Ammodromus maritimus , and 
nearly as bright as in Zonotrichia albicollis. On examining the type of 
“ Passerculus caboti ,” through Mr. Ridgway’s attentions, I find it to be the 
same thing. — Elliott Coues, Washington, D ■ C. 

Bull, N. 0.<3. 8, Jan. 1883. p. ^ 


Immature Dress of Melospiza palustris. — A young female of this 
species, taken at Canton, O., October 16, 1885, differs so much from the 
published descriptions of the species that it was referred to the father of 
young ornithologists, Dr. Coues. At his suggestion that the pecu- 
liarities of the young bird, though known to him, would be of interest, I 
make the following notes of its points of difference from the adult. 

Superciliary line pale but distinct lemon yellow; crown dark chestnut 
brown, only slightly darker on the forehead, where the black streaks 
become more numerous, without any of the bright chestnut of the adult; 
median line ashy, faintly tinged with yellowish; sides of the head and 
lower throat faintly tinged with yellowish brown, which color extends 
along the front half of the cervical collar; the black streaks on the back 
and the bay on the wings less prominent; inner tertiaries edged and tipped 
with bay; no whitish. 

Having only two specimens from which to draw comparisons, these 
points are noted with diffidence. The yellow superciliary line, however, 
being so distinct, and contrary to the usual description of the genus, 
seems to be worthy of the attention of ornithologists. — R. H. Bulley, 
Canton , O. 

[This is another case of ‘ Passerculus caboti’; see Bull. Nutt. Orn. 
club, Voh viii, 1883, p. 58.— E. C.j^uk, 3, April, 1886. p. £ 'JJ , 


The Singing of Birds, E.P.Bicknell. 


Melospiza palustris. Swamp Sparrow. 

Although a simple, unpretentious trill in April, from some 
wet meadow, bog, or reedy marsh, always first tells me of the 
presence of the Swamp Sparrow, it cannot be said that the bird 
arrives in song ; for the nature of the places it inhabits, with its 
retiring disposition, might well keep the secret of its presence 
until it chooses to make itself known. It is probable, however, 
that, like most birds, it comes to us in song. Dates of first songs 
extend from April 4 to 24, but most often fall after the middle of 
the month. 

Early April songs are exceptional, and not improbably are 
from birds which have remained over winter ; as in several 
seasons after such early songs it has been a week or two before 
the species was heard again. 

The song of the Swamp Sparrow comes up from the swamps 
and marshes until early August, then it becomes less frequent. 
Usually it ceases about the middle ot the month, sometimes a 
little before, but not unfrequently it continues later, and 
I have heard songs even so late as early September. About 
a month of silence now ensues ; then the species comes 
again into voice. My record gives dates for the recommence- 
ment of singing from September 11 (?) and 18, to 28. 1 he 
time of final cessation is carried into October — 151b an d 17th 
are latest dates; but often the song is not heard after the first 
part of the month. In this supplementary season of song, sing- 
ing is by no means general, and is usually confined to the early 
morning hours. But the birds seem more ambitious in their 
vocalism than earlier in the year. In the spring and summer 
the song is a simple monotone ; in the autumn this is often varied) 
and extended with accessory notes. A few preliminary chips, 
merging into a fine trill, introduce the run, of notes, which con- 
stitutes the usual song, which now terminates with a few slower 
somewhat liquid tones. This seems to be the fullest attainment 
of the bird, and is often only partially or imperfectly ren- 
dered. 


Auk, 2, April, 1886. p. ~ /£~0 


The Swamp Sparrow 


Arrives here, (Saratoga Springs), about 
April 1st and departs, if it does at all, 
about the first week of October. I have 
seen it here March 22d, 1879, and Feb. 

27th, 1880. It is a pleasing songster, but 
less voluble than its friend and ally, M. 
melodia. It is not at all shy, and when on 
the nest can be approached quite close, 
when it will fly up with a startling whirr 
and an angry chirp, and after flying a 
short distance, will alight and run like a 

Sandpiper among the bogs, and under the 
overhanging bog grass, until at a safe dis- 
tance, when, being joined by the mate, 
both commence an angry chirruping at the 
intruder, which is increased as they per- 
ceive him searching for their nest, which 
is usually finished and ready for eggs about 
the 5th of May, placed on a bog generally 
on one side of it. One nest taken May 
19th, 1877, was under a stump about ten 
feet from a brook. The nest has no spec- 
ial lining, except an occasional horse hair 
and a little fine wire grass. The outer ma- 
terials are wire grass, mixed with some 
coarser grasses. It is rather neater in finish 
than M. melodia s nest, which, however, it 
resembles more than any other species 
with which I am acquainted. Its meas- 
urements are usually about four inches 
outside, and two inside; diameter with a 
depth of about one and three-fourths 
inches. One nest found May 24th, 1878, 
was five and a half inches in depth. Sets 
are usually four or five, the latter being 
the largest number I ever found.* They 
vary in size and color to a great extent. 
May 21st, 1878, found a nest and set of 
four in a bog surrounded by water. The 
eggs were of a small ground green, dashed 
and spotted with light brown and lilac. 
May 24th, 1879, found a set of five, two of 
which had rings of lilac and brown spots 
around the smaller end. May 15th, 1880. 
found a set of five, all the eggs heavily 
marked with reddish brown. Nest as 
usual, in a bog, but June 15th, 1881, I 
found a nest in a bush three feet from the 
ground, the eggs with usual markings, but 
the queerest position of any nest I ever 
found. I could not be mistaken in identi- 
ty, having seen the bird several times at 
the nest. The earliest sets I have ever 
taken were two of five each, May 5tli, 
1877, and the latest, June 12th and 13th, 
1881. — W. P. Tarrant , Saratoga, JT. Y. 

‘We have a set of six taken by Delos 
Hatch, Oak Centre, Wis., May 27, 1881. — • 
Ed.] 
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Nesting of the Swamp Sparrow. 

BY ISAAC S. REIFF, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

The Swamp Sparrow ( Melospiza palustris ) is 
the most plentiful species of the family found 
in the eastern part of Philadelphia and Dela- 
ware Counties, if we exclude the least useful 
representative Passer domesticus. It arrives in 
this neighborhood about the last week in April, 
and is found in great numbers on the low 
meadow lands that border on the Delaware and 
Schuylkill River, where it makes its summer 
home. 

Nest building begins about the twentieth of 
May, and in some cases as early as the fifteenth 
of that month. The number of eggs found in a 
nest varies from four to five, and more often the 
former than the latter number is found. The 
collector who is not well acquainted with the 
habits of this species would be somewhat sur- 
prised, on entering a meadow during the breed- 
ing season, to see a number of these birds, and 
after tramping several hours through tall tan- 
gled grass, mud, water and bunches of tus- 
socks, upon counting up the result of his tire- 
some hunt to find that the nests discovered will 
not average more than one to every ten pairs of 
birds seen. 

Some years ago before the lower portion of 
Philadelphia was so thickly settled, and the 
relentless small boy became so numerous, the 
favored site for a nest was the centre of a large 
tussock of grass, but now the greater number 
of nests found are placed on the ground, or in a 
bunch of sedge grass. When it is placed in 
the latter, or in a tussock, it is composed en- 
tirely of fine yellow grass stems, and is neat 
and compactly built. When placed on the 
ground, however, the outside is composed of 
coarse plant stems, and the inside is thickly 
lined with tine yellow grass, and it is much 
larger than when in the former position. 

This is the jolliest little sparrow that I have 
ever met, and while the breeding season lasts it 
seems as if he could not express his joy forci- 
bly enough to his partner. 

While the female is performing her laborious 
duties, the male, (when not hunting for food) 
will take his position on a weed stalk, or small 
bush, and pour forth his song ; and in his ecstacy 
he will rise in the air to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and then let himself slowly de- 
scend to the ground, all the while keeping up 
his song. I have counted as many as twelve 
birds singing in the air at one time within a 
radius of one hundred and fifty yards. 

Swamp Sparrow. — In the O. and O. foi 
June, 1882, W. P. Tarrant of Saratoga, N. 

Y., says that the latest he has ever taken 
the eggs of this bird was on June 15th. 

July 17, 1882, in the town of Livonia, N. 

Y., I took a set of four. There was also 
one egg of the Cow Bird in the nest. The 
eggs were badly incubated. One paient 

was taken, so the ifl en ^ < ^^? n ^iP^fecyf882.p. Pi! 
C. II. Wilder, Syracuse, jY. Y 
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The Swamp Sparrow 
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April 1st and 
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(Saratoga Springs), about 
departs, if it does at all, 


A large series of eggs of this species show 
many styles of markings, of various shades of 
brown, od ground colors varying from a deli 
cate shade of greenish white to a medium green. 

[Six selected sets now before me may be thus 
described : 

Set I. May 19, 1886, Canada. Collected by J 
E. Wagner. Four eggs, light pea green, 
marked with spots and cloudings of drab and 
\ andyke brown. In three of the eggs these 
markings form indistinct wreaths near the 
greater ends, and there are also a few laven- 
der spots. In the other one the markings are 
more evenly distributed all over the surface of 
the egg: .80x.56; 81 x .56 ; .S0x.57; ,80x.57. 

Set II. June 3, 1886, Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff. 
Four eggs, bright pea green, heavily marked 
with spots and blotches of sepia and bistre. The 


markings areconfluentatthe greater ends, where 
they entirely obscure the ground color, leaving 
the remainder of the surface comparatively 
unmarked, l’hey also have some cloudings of 
drab: .76 x.59; .79 x.59; .79x.59; .74x.60. 

Set III. June 8 , 1884, Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff. 
Five eggs, dull pea green, clouded with drab, 
and with a few spots of Vandyke brown: .84 x 
•55; (an unusually large egg for this species) 
.75 x . 68 ; .79 x .57 ; .76x.58; .76 x .58. 

Set IV. May 30, 1882. Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff. 
Four eggs, light pea green, spotted with raw 
umber, and.elouded with drab. The markings 
extend all over the surface of the eggs, but are 
heavier at the greater ends : ,81x.55; .80 x. 50- 
.80 x .56 ; .81 x .55. 

Set V. May 28, 1886. Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff. 
Five eggs, dull pea green clouded and spotted 
with drab and drab-gray. Also a few mark- 
ings of bistre : .72 x .58; .74 x.59; ,71x.57; .73 
x .58 ; .74 x .56. 

Set VI. May 28. 1886. Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff. 
Four eggs, dull pea green, clouded and spotted 
over the whole surface with drab: .77 x. 59 ; .77 
x.59; ,78x.58; .76 x .59. 


The eggs of this species can be distinguished 
at a glance from those of the Song Sparrow 
(Melospiza fctscidta') by the peculiar clouded 
and indistinct appearance of the markings of 
the former. The eggs of M. fasciata , on the 
contrary, as a rule have smaller markings and 
much more distinct ones, while the clouded ef- 
fect of those of M. palustris is entirely want- 
ing.— J. p. N.] 
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taken were two of five each, May 5th, 
1877, and the latest, June 12th and 13th, 
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*We have a set of six taken by Delos 
Hatch, Oak Centre, Wis., May 27, 1881. — • 
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June, 1882, W. P. Tarrant of Saratoga, N. 

Y., says that the latest he has ever taken 
the eggs of this bird was on June 15th. 

July 17, 1882, in the town of Livonia, N. 

Y., I took a set of four. There was also 

one egg of the Cow Bird in the nest. The 

eggs were badly incubated. One parent 
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Nesting of the Swamp Sparrow. 

» 

BY ISAAC S.'REIFF, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

The Swamp Sparrow ( Melospiza palustris) is 
S the most plentiful species of the family found 
in the eastern part of Philadelphia and Dela- 
ware Counties, if we exclude the least useful 
representative Passer domestieus. It arrives in 
this neighborhood about the last week in April, 
and is found in great numbers on the low 
meadow lands that border on the Delaware and 
Schuylkill River, where it makes its summer 

)•» r> yrj g . 

ist building begins about the twentieth of 
May, and in some cases as early as the fifteenth 
of that month. The number of eggs found in a 
nest varies from four to five, and more often the 
former than the latter number is found. The 
collector who is not weil acquainted with the 
habits of this species would be somewhat sur- 
; prised, on entering a meadow during the breed- 
ing season, to see a number of these birds, and 
| after tramping several hours through tall tan- 
gled grass, mud, water and bunches of tus- 
socks, upon counting up the result of his tire- 
| some hunt to find that the nests discovered will 
j, not average more than one to every ten pairs of 
! birds seen. 

Some years ago before the lower portion of 
Philadelphia was so thickly settled, and the 
relentless small boy became so numerous, the 
favored site for a nest was the centre of a large 
j tussock of grass, but now the greater number 
! of nests found are placed on the ground, or in a 
bunch of sedge grass. When it is placed in 
the latter, or in a tussock, it is composed en- 
tirely of fine yellow grass stems, and is neat 
and compactly built. When placed on the 
ground, however, the outside is composed of 
coarse plant stems, and the inside is thickly 
lined with fine yellow grass, and it is much 
larger than when in the former position. 

his is the jolliest little sparrow that I have 
ever met, and while the breeding season lasts it 
seems as if he could not express his joy forci- 
bly enough to his partner. 

While the female is performing her laborious 
duties, the male, (when not hunting for food) 
will take his position on a weed stalk, or small 
bush, and pour forth his song ; and in his ecstacy 
he will rise in the air to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and then let himself slowly de- 
scend to the ground, all the while keeping up 
his song. I have counted as many as twelve 
birds singing in the air at one time within a 
radius of one hundred and fifty yards. 
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A large series of eggs of this species show 
many styles of markings, of various shades of j 
brown, on ground colors varying from a deli- 
cate shade of greenish white to a medium green. 

[Six selected sets now before me may be thus 
described : 

Set I. May 19, 1886, Canada. Collected by J. 
E. Wagner. Four eggs, light pea green, 
marked with spots and cloudings of drab and 
Vandyke brown. In three of the eggs these 
markings form indistinct wreaths near the \ 
greater ends, and there are also a few laven- 
der spots. In the other one the markings are 
more evenly distributed all over the surface of 
the egg: .80x.56; 81x.56; .80x.57; ,80x.57. 

Set II. June 3, 1886, Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reitf. 
Four eggs, bright pea green, heavily marked 
with spots and blotches of sepia and bistre. The 
markings are confluent at the greater ends, where 
they entirely obscure the ground color, leaving 
the remainder of the surface comparatively 
unmarked. They also have some cloudings of 
drab: .76x.59; .79x.59; .79x.59; ,74x.60. 

Set III. June 8, 1884, Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff. 
Five eggs, dull pea green, clouded with drab, 
and with a few spots of Vandyke brown : .84 x 
.55; (an unusually large egg for this specie 
.75 x.58; .79 x .57 ; .76x.58; .76 x .58. 

Set IV. May 30, 1882. Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff. 
Four eggs, light pea green, spotted with raw 
umber, and clouded with drab. The markings 
extend all over the surface of the eggs, but are 
heavier at the greater ends : .81 x .55 ; .80 x .50 ; 
.80 x .56 ; .81 x .55. 

SetV. May 28, 1886. Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff. 
Five eggs, dull pea green clouded and spotted 
with drab and drab-gray. Also a few mark- 
ings of bistre : ,72x.58; .74x.59; .71x.57; .73 
x.58; ,74x.56. 

Set VI. May 28. 1886. Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania. Collected by Isaac S. Reiff 
Four eggs, dull pea green, clouded and spotted 
over the whole surface with drab: .77 x.59; .77 
x.59; .78 x.58; .76 x.59. 

The eggs of this species can be distinguished 
at a glance from those of the Song Sparrow 
( Melospiza fasciata ) by the peculiar clouded 
and indistinct appearance of the markings of 
the former. The eggs of M. fasciata , on the 
contrary, as a rule have smaller markings and 
much more distinct ones, while the clouded ef- 
fect of those of M. palustris is entirely want- 
ing.— J. P. N.] 
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Habits op the Swamp Sparrow in Confinement. — Dr. Elliott 
Coues : My dear Sir : — You may recall a conversation on the subject of 
my aviary which took place at the “ Wentworth” last summer. As you 
then appeared somewhat interested in my experiments with native birds 
I venture to send you some new facts. In the earlj’ part of November I 
visited a New York bird store, and there found a cage of our native birds, 
freshly caught, and very wild. The trapper who had just brought them 
in was present. But as he was a German, speaking very little English, and 
was moreover more than a little intoxicated ; as he also while talking 
held a short pipe in his mouth from which he puffed the smoke of villain- 
ous tobacco into my face, our interview was not wholly satisfactory. Still 
I succeeded in obtaining some scraps of information. He had a Song 
Sparrow, a “Chippy,” a White-throated Sparrow, two Purple Finches 
(in different stages of plumage), a Snow-bird (Junco hyemalis ), a Snow 
Bunting ( Plectrofhanes nivalis ), and one small bird I did not know. On 
questioning its captor as to this last stranger he gave me to understand 
that it was “Kleiner wasser bird — live in vet place, vere never could go the 
lady — she vet her foots.” I bought the whole lot, and, when at home, 
studied up my unknown friend. He proved to be the Swamp Sparrow 
(. Melosfiza flalustris ), and his habits are so curious I want you to know 
of them. I placed him in a large cage, already containing some fifty birds, 
native and foreign, and in a few days he became quite at home, and 
seemed quiet and friendly, — much more so than any of the other new 
arrivals. I soon noticed that his mode of feeding was peculiar. Instead 
of eating from the seed dishes or cup of soft food, like the others, he pro- 
ceeded in this way: Perching upon the edge of the bath tub (a large 
shallow dish of earthenware filled with water), he balanced himself skil- 
fully upon one foot, and with the other, scratched or dabbled in the water. 
This stirred up the seed, and bits of green stuff, scattered by the other 
birds, and as it rose to the surface he secured it, picking it up, bit by bit, 
with his bill and eating it. This he did constantly, very rarely taking 
food in any other way. Sometimes he scratched in the gravel, strown 
upon the floor of the cage, and moistened by spray from the birds’ ablu- 
tions, and picked up the seeds he thus found. 

The . constant use of his little right foot, and the strain of reaching so 
far when the water was low, finally lamed Swampy (my birds have each 
his own pet name, used only in “the family”), and he was forced to hop 
about drearily on his left foot. I then scattered seed and Mocking Bird 
food carefully upon the surface of the water, and he at once accepted the 
situation and without scratching. He is quite well again now. He has 
never sung or uttered the faintest chirp, but may begin with the approach 
of spring. I will not weary you with a longer story, but trust the items 
concerning M. ftalustris, a bird not often caged, will prove of some 
interest. Very sincerely, Annie Trumbull Slosson, Hartford, Conn. 
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Habits of the Swamp Sparrow in Confinement. — Dr. Elliott 
Coues : My dear Sir : — You may recall a conversation on the subject of 
my aviary which took place at the “ Wentworth ” last summer. As you 
then appeared somewhat interested in my experiments with native birds 
I venture to send you some new facts. In the early part of November I 
visited a New York bird store, and there found a cage of our native birds, 
freshly caught, and very wild. The trapper who had just brought them 
in was present. But as he was a German, speaking very little English, and 
was moreover more than a little intoxicated ; as he also while talking 
held a short pipe in his mouth from which he puffed the smoke of villain- 
ous tobacco into my face, our interview was not wholly satisfactory. Still 
I succeeded in obtaining some scraps of information. He had a Song 
Sparrow, a “Chippy,” a White-throated Sparrow, two Purple Finches 
(indifferent stages of plumage), a Snow-bird ( Jwnco hyemalis ) , a Snow 
Bunting (Electrophones nivalis'), and one small bird I did not know. On 
questioning its captor as to this last stranger he gave me to understand 
that it was “Kleiner wasser bird — live in vet place, vere never could go the 
lady — she vet her foots.” I bought the whole lot, and, when at home, 
studied up my unknown friend. He proved to be the Swamp Sparrow 
(Melosfiza falustris), and his habits are so curious I want you to know 
of them. I placed him in a large cage, already containing some fifty birds, 
native and foreign, and in a few days he became quite at home, and 
seemed quiet and friendly, — much more so than any of the other new 
arrivals. I soon noticed that his mode of feeding was peculiar. Instead 
of eating from the seed dishes or cup of soft food, like the others, he pro- 
ceeded in this way: Perching upon the edge of the bath tub (a large 
shallow dish of earthenware filled with water), he balanced himself skil- 
fully upon one foot, and with the other, scratched or dabbled in the water. 
This stirred up the seed, and hits of green stuff, scattered by the other 
birds, and as it rose to the surface he secured it, picking it up, bit by bit, 
with his bill and eating it. This he did constantly, very rarely taking 
food in any other way. Sometimes he scratched in the gravel, strown 
upon the floor of the cage, and moistened by spray from the birds’ ablu- 
tions, and picked up the seeds he thus found. 

The constant use of his little right foot, and the strain of reaching so 
far when the water was low, finally lamed Swampy (my birds have each 
his own pet name, used only in “the family”), and he was forced to hop 
about drearily on his left foot. I then scattered seed and Mocking Bird 
food carefully upon the surface of the water, and he at once accepted the 
situation and without scratching. He is quite well again now. He has 
never sung or uttered the faintest chirp, but may begin with the approach 
of spring. I will not weary you with a longer story, but trust the items 
concerning M. falustris , a bird not often caged, will prove of some 
interest. Very sincerely, Annie Trumbull Slosson, Hartford , Conn. 
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The Winter Distribution of the Swamp Sparrow and+h-e V^e+krw «mh p . 

— On pages 380 and 381 of the last volume of ‘The Auk,’ Mr. Arthur P. 
Chadbourne has something further to say with respect to the winteiing of 
Swamp Sparrows in Massachusetts a»4d>£-¥eM'e>w-i ump.s in Marne, during 
the season of 1884-85. Mr. Chadbourne intimates that he is willing to 
have the question made one of evidence, and repeats with some changes 
of phraseology the information he has previously (Auk, Vol. II, p- 216) 
brought forward on the subject of the Sparrows, without, however, the 
addition of any new facts. This information is in brief as follows: Four 
Swamp Sparrows were seen by a collector in Cambridge on December 
29, 1884, and one of them was shot and preserved; the remains of another 

perhaps one of the original four — were found, not far from the same 

spot, on January 31, 1885. Upon such ground is based the conclusion 
that Swamp Sparrows tarried in the vicinity throughout the winter,— a 
conclusion which is plainly not justified in the light of the facts, that the 
season was exceptionally severe after the middle of January and excep- 
tionally mild before that date, and that this species has never been shown 
to remain in Massachusetts throughout any winter season. The claim 
that in Massachusetts January is a test month for irregular winter residents 
cannot be made in behalf of the Swamp Sparrow, for the very reason that 
the bird has as yet no right to a place in that class. To assert that it 
never will have such a right, is far from my intention. Not much evi- 
dence is needed to prove that it can brave the rigors of an entire winter 
season in Massachusetts; but until the missing links in the chain are pro- 
duced, no good strict constructionist will admit, I think, that the Swamp 
Sparrow has been found ‘wintering’ in that State. Mr. Chadbourne’s cita- 
tions of instances wherein certain other kinds have passed the winter far 
to the north of their usual habitats are simply irrelevant, and his references 
to what may be possible are entirely outside the range of evidence. 
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— On pages 380 and 381 of the last volume of ‘The Auk,’ Mr. Arthur P. 
Chadbourne has something further to say with respect to the wintering of 
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of phraseology the information he has previously (Auk, Vol. II, p. 216) 
brought forward on the subject of the Sparrows, without, however, the 
addition of any new facts. This information is in brief as follows: Four 
Swamp Sparrows were seen by a collector in Cambridge on December 
29, 1884, and one of them was shot and preserved ; the remains of another 

perhaps one of the original four — were found, not far from the same 

spot, on January 31, 1885. Upon such ground is based the conclusion 
that Swamp Sparrows tarried in the vicinity throughout the winter,— a 
conclusion which is plainly not justified in the light of the facts, that the 
season was exceptionally severe after the middle of January and excep- 
tionally mild before that date, and that this species has never been shown 
to remain in Massachusetts throughout any winter season. The claim 
that in Massachusetts January is a test month for irregular winter residents 
cannot be made in behalf of the Swamp Sparrow, for the very reason that 
the bird has as yet no right to a place in that class. To assert that it 
never will have such a right, is far from my intention. Not much evi- 
dence is needed to prove that it can brave the rigors of an entire winter 
season in Massachusetts; but until the missing links in the chain are pro- 
duced, no good strict constructionist will admit, I think, that the Swamp 
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Swamp Sparrows swa 4 Yellow. Ramps. — As the “ Wintering of the 
Swamp Sparrow in Eastern Massachusetts” has been made “a question of 
evidence,” it may be well to give that evidence somewhat more in detail 
than was before thought necessary, and also to state the reasons tor con- 
cluding that the birds did pass the winter in Cambridge. 

On December 29, 1884, four Swamp Sparrows were seen by Mr. F. H. 
Hitchcock in a small tangle of weeds and alders on the edge of a stream 
which runs through the Fresh Pond marshes, but they were so shy and 
hard to approach that only one of them was shot; this was stuffed by Mr. 
C. J. Maynard of Boston, who told me that he had never before seen one 
from Massachusetts in winter. While taking a short walk on the after- 
noon of January 31, 1885, 1 met Mr. Hitchcock, and together we went to 
the place where he saw the Sparrows on December 29, and also to the one 
in which they were found by Mr. Lamb in January , 1883.* Quite near 
the latter locality were the fresh and only partly frozen remains of a Spar- 
row (an undoubted Melosfiiza palustris, as I afterward made sure by 
comparison) which had evidently been killed by a Shrike. 

.From the above it would appear almost certain that the birds were 
present during the entire month of January, and it is very probable that 
they might have escaped my notice when I looked for them later. If the 
original flock consisted of only four there could not have been more than 
two left for me to find, and in the tangled underbrush, which, in one 
swampy place at least, extends over several acres, they might easilv have 
eluded me. 

I have always considered that any species found here in January was 
an undoubted winter resident, and its presence at any date during that 
month sufficient proof of this. Mr. William Brewster tells me that he 
considers the autumnal migration ended here by December 25, and Janu- 
ary, the one winter month when all birds (except such erratic species as 
Crossbills, Pine Grosbeaks, etc.) are settled for a brief period. If Janu- 
ary is not accepted as the test month it will be almost impossible to de- 
termine our rarer winter residents, for early in February some of our 
most hardy spring birds often begin to arrive. 

It seems to me it is unsafe to say that “it is hardly possible that Swamp 
Sparrows passed the winter in Massachusetts in a season so rigorous as 
was that of i 884-’85 after the middle of January,” for there are numerous 
instances recorded of the wintering of certain birds far north of their 
usual habitat at that season, even during exceptionally cold winters. f 
The warm and open character of the winter of 1884- ’85 previous to Janu- 
ary 18 might also have caused the birds to establish themselves in a local- 
ity which they would have been unwilling or unable to leave later. 


f* to f 

Auk, 2, Qct. , 1886. p. 

* Journ. Boston Zool. Soc., II (1883), p. 32. 

t I And that the following southern species have been recorded from Eastern Massa- 
chusetts during the very cold winter of 1882-83 Flock of six Sialia sialis ( lob Bul- 
ieun Nuttall Club, VIII, 1883, p. 149) ; two Molothrus ater (Spehnan, ibid. p. i 2I ) • 
and a De ndroeca (Brewster, p. I2 o). See also Auk, I, t88 4 , pp. 294, 29V 

and Bulletin Nuttcill Club, IV, 1879, p. 118 ’ 
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Passerella il iaoa . 


Watertown, Mass. 

1878. I went carefully through the strip of yellow pines beyond 

Nov. 14. the fcroofc on the Coolidge farm. Among the young growth on 
the edges were large numbers of Fox Sparrows and I was sur- 
prised to hear the males singing finely at intervals, though 
in an undertone. ( This was in the morning). 

Nov. 15. This morning went over nearly the same ground covered 

yesterday. It is not a little remarkable that abundant as 
the Fox Sparrows were yestetday, not one was seen to-day. 

They must have migrated last night. 


Pas sere 1 la illaca. 


Belmont , 
1882, 
April 5. 
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Mass. Method of "scratching". 

The Pow Sparrows, as is their wont, during a snow-storm 
at this season, sang all day long at short intervals, some- 
times singly out oftener two or three in quick succession, 
one taking up the theme directly his predecessor ceased or 
even breaking in on him at the last of his song. It mas in- 
deed a glorious concert chon several birds were thus engaged, 
their rich, wild notes rising and falling all around the log 
cabin in which I sat writing. 

The songs of the different individuals varied greatly 
in form as well as in duration some lasting twice as long as 
others but each bird apparently sang in precisely the same 
way on different occasions. 

The seed became, at times, covered with snow but the Pox 
Sparrows quickly uncovered it by "scratching". Watching this 
operation carefully, with the Sparrows only eight or ten feet 
from my window, I satisfied myself fully as to how it is done. 
The bird first makes a forward hop of from one to three inches 
and the instant it strikes the ground jumps backward to the 
starting point carrying with it all the snow, leaves cbr other 
light surface covering that its large feet have beneath them, 
often flinging the debris six or eight inches to the rear, 
and at each hop exposing a small space of bare earth within 
convenient reach and directly in front of where it was at 
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Concord, 
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(No. 2). 


1899. 

Nov. 1-11. 
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Mass. Method of "scratching". 

1398. 

first standing. The forward notion is so very quids, that it 
is apt to escape the eye of, or at least to be misinterpreted 
by, the casual observer and the impression is easily received 
that the bird has merely scratched the leaves, etc. behind it 
after the manner of a hen. But sometimes it does actually 
hick backwards without first hopping forward. Its wings are 
kept tightly closed daring the performance. The feet are 
held nearly parallel but often, I think, one is a little in 
advance of the other. 

A solitary Fox Sparrow, scratching among the leaves in a 
thicket of alder behind Ball's Hill on the 11th, was the only 
bird noted by me at Concord. The migration last spring was 
also very light and I have heard that the number of birds 
breeding in Newfoundland was sadly reduced the past summer. 

All this indicates that the species must have suffered very 
severely in the South last winter ( cf . Wayne's notes on the 
destruction by cold and snow which he witnessed at Charleston* 
S . C . , Auk , XVI , Apr i 1 , 1899, pp . 1 9 7 -8 . ) 
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158. Passerella iliaca. Shot Oct. 11, 1883. 

Auk, I, July, 1884 . p. .if*; ^ /• 

An Ornithologist’ s Summer in Labrador 
M. Abbott Frazar. 

Passerella Warn. This species also arrived at 
Esquimaux Point on May 20th, soon becoming 
common and then rare again, evidently 'Passing 
further north to nest; hut at llegaska, on my 
return in August, I saw a pair with their young. 

O.&o. XII. Mar. 1887 . P. 3 V 


jiird* of M*gd*l«n iriande. 

Dr. L.B.BUhop. 

46. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — Rather common, breeding on 
all t^e islands about the last of June. The nest is larger than that of any 
other Sparrow with which I am acquainted. 

Attk, VI. April, 1886 . p. 148 


Some Winter Birds of Nova Scotia. By ^ S- Morrell. 

27. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. - A flock of migrants was seen 
March 29. They were in song. Auk, XVI, July, 1899 , p.A 5 o. 


Newfoundland Notes. A Trip up the 
Humber - iver, Aug. 10 - Bept. 24, 3-899. 

40. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — Two seen August 17, evidently 
young birds just able to fly. 


Louis H. Porter, New York City. 


Auk, XVII, Jan., 1900, p. 72 . 


Liras of N.E. coast of Labrador 
by Henry B. Bigelow. 

73. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — Common along the southern 
part of the coast. We found a few as far north as Aillik. 

Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p.30. 
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Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — I saw one individual of this 
species at Neil’s Harbor on August 26. 


f L tLjuJ^o 



218. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — Regular migrant, local, 
and usually not common, April 5 to 29, and October 2 to 26. Mr. George 
E. Atkinson has published a very full account of this sparrow in Toronto. 1 
1 Biological Review of Ontario, I, 1894, 57-63. 






Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H. 0. 

54. Passerelld iliaca, (Fox Sparrow). Observed 
in September in its southward migration. They 
were in no hurry, as a flock remained about the 
camps at Seven Ponds over a week, and we left 
them there when we came away. None seen 
in June. 


O.&O. XI. Nov. 1886. p. 161 


Brewer, Maine 



1890 
Apr , 




The first Box Sparrow I ever saw in the spring visited my gar- 
den last week. 


Letter of Manly H ard y/i 







The first Fox-colored Sparrow, U’ asgereUa ma- 
cg^ appeared Oct. 14th, by the 27th they came in 
immense numbers, lingering until the 30th. One 
individual was conspicuous among its fellows by 
having a white tail and primaries, and very light 
upper plumage. This species has occurred here 
only as a rare migrant before. 


O.&O. X. Jan.l8So.p. !0 
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*Ma, ***1* | 15th, Fox Sp arrow s ; a/thA'**' • 

M2>. M^Xuuir. 

O.&O. Ylll. May. 1883. p.i* 

Ud-CVicJ'T' 13th, Fox Sparrow ; 

O.&O. XI. Apr. 1886. r>. <f2. 


Birds of Bristol County, Maas. 
F.W. Andros. 

Passerella iliaca (Merr.), Fox Sparrow. Mi- 
grant, common. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p .140 
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On February 4? while a severe snow storm was raging, I met 
another straggler. This was a Fox-colored Sparrow. I never 
took one before in winter, and think that their appearance in that 
season is exceptional. Another one, the second that I have 
known, of, was taken February 17, by a friend. 

* I** 3 (?; Bua N,'O.C, 8, July. 1883. p. ii'V- 
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Auk, XI, Apr., 1908, 
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Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

C.B.Memaxa. 


74. Passerella iliaca (Mcrrem) Swainson. Fox-colored Sparrow. 
— Have taken it at Big Moose Lake (in both Herkimer and Hamilton 
Counties) in October (Oct. 12 and 18, 1879). 


Bna N.O.O, 0, Oct, 1881, p, 230 


Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Grounds. Brooklyn, G.H.Coues 


42. Passerella iliaca. Fox-colored Sparrow. - Quite common. 


BUU.N.O.C. 4, Jan., 1819, p,32 


Notes, Shelter Island, N.Y. 
W W. Worthington. 


Saw the first Fox Sparrow April 3d,; 


O.&o. X. May. 1886 . p. 


Arriva i s of Mig’y Birds, Spring-1886, 
Central Park, N. Y. City. A. G. Paine, Jr. 


March 2, Passerella iliaca , (585). Fox Sparrow. 


O.&o. XI, July. 1888. p. 109 


Birds Tioga OOi N»TT, M&sn Loring, 


235. Fox-colored Sparrow. Quite rare, 
found in the brush lots. 

O^&O, X7» Jasaa, 1800, p,83 

Notes on Some Winter Residents of 
Hudson Valley. E.A.Mearns. 

11 . Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — Possibly a few may stay in 
sunny sheltered situations all winter. I found them as late as December 8 , 
1877, and as early as February 28, 1878. Mr. Bicknell furnishes the 
following dates: “ December 4 (1874 and 1876); February 24, 1874 (a 
warm day, temperature 74° !) ” 


Bull. N.O.O. 4, Jan., 1879, p.36 



Fox Sparrow. Not common. 


E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.298. 


The Fox Sparrow in Central Park, New York City, in August.— 

On the afternoon of August 9, with the temperature at 85°, I was in Cen- 
tral Park looking for early migrating warblers. As I was going along a 
path bordered by rhododendron shrubbery, I noticed a fair-sized bird 
hopping along the edge of the path a few yards in front of me, scratching in 
the dead leaves for food. A long look through binoculars proved it to be a 
Fox Sparrow ( Passerella iliaca iliaca) with somewhat worn plumage, al- 
though the coloring was very rich. The bird appeared thoroughly misera- 
ble and was obviously suffering from the heat. So listless was it, that 
rather than move away, it permitted a very near approach, finally taking 
wing with a feeble “ cheep.” This effort seemed to exhaust what little 
energy it had left, as I found it sulking at the base of a bush, and it actually 
permitted me to part the upper branches of the bush and peer down at it 
with my face not more than five feet away. I stared at it some time before 
it finally moved off once more, and I followed it about for some ten minutes 
longer, in no case being far enough away to use binoculars. I cannot say 
whether it was a ‘ left over ’ from the last season or a migrant. The Fox 
Sparrow does not arrive in Central Park much before October 15 as a rule. 
The bird was not seen again, though I was in that part of the Park almost 
every day until the emi of August. — Lunpow Griscom, New York City. 

mSs. rt. /ox.. 


Albinism and Malanism in North 

Amarioan Birds* Ruthven Deane, 




P. illiaca- 


BuU,N.O.O. 1, April, 1876, p,2i 



Another was a Fox-colored Sparro w collected 
April 18, having the two first wing quills, and 
the primary coverts of the left wing clear 
white, otherwise the specimen was normal. It 
was a $ also. 


O.&o. XIII, Dec. 1888 p. 184 


The Singing of Birds. E. P. Bickneii. 


Passerella iliaca. Fox-colored Sparrow. 


This fine Sparrow, “the noblest Roman of them all,” sings 
for us both in the spring and in the autumn. M3' records are 
comprised between the following dates : February 29 and April 
13 in the spring; and October 28 and. November 1 7 in the fall. 


At neither season are they in song when they first come, unless 


possibly in a spring when the arrival is late ; if they come excep- 
tionally early, singing may be considerably postponed. 

In the fall they are sometimes in voice soon after making their 
appearance ; but it is usual for them to be present some time 
before their mellow notes add their charm to the late autumn. 
Singing often lasts as late as the second week of November, but 
rarely later, even though small flocks of the birds remain till the 
end of the month. 

Like many other birds this Sparrow seems indisposed to sing 
unless present in some numbers, and in seasons when it is un- 
common, whether spring or tall, its song maj' not be heard. 


Auk, 2, April, 1885. p. / 6D . 



The Fox Sparrows did not put in an appearance in the vicinity 
of St. John until “April-fool’s day,” a full week after the Wild 
Geese were first seen going northward. They are rarely observed 
here after the third week in March, but this year they remained 
fully a month later. By the fifth day of April they had gathered 
in immense numbers and were in full song. Everywhere about 
the city and suburbs, and at all hours, in the early dawn and in 
the gloaming as well as at noonday, alike indifferent to storm or 
sunshine, they sang as if singing were the end and aim of their 
existence. But theirs is a song that one does not soon tire of ; 
indeed to my ear it is more beautiful than that of any other mem- 
ber of the family, entitling the species to high rank among our 
northern songsters. Of course such eminent performers as the 
Winter Wren and Hermit Thrush take precedence, and in the 
song of the present bird we miss many qualities for which other 
species are admired. Its voice has neither the compass of the 
Catbird’s nor the volume of the Purple Finch’s, while it lacks the 
free abandon of the Bobolink’s and the sentiment so sweetly voiced 
by the Vireo when he “whispers his secrets to the passing breeze.” 
The chief characteristics of the song of the Fox Sparrow are 
sweetness and purity of tone, and rare beauty of expression ; 
and in these he stands the peer of the ablest of his rivals. 


Baa N. O.O. 8, Jan, 1888, p, 
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BendIRE on the Habits of the Genus Passerella. 
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326. Migration of the Fox Sparrow [at Fochfort, N. F.l By, 
Davison. Ibid.. No. it, May t, 0. 120. ffiai* % V.-h * ' 
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Habits, Nests, and Eggs of Genas 
Paeserella. C.E. Bendire. 


I. Passerella iliaca (Merr.), Fox Sparrow. 

Regarding the breeding habits of Passerella iliaca , the hand- 
some and well-known Fox Sparrow, familiar to all eastern 
ornithologists during its migrations, I am unfortunately unable to 
add anything that is new, from personal observations, and I can- 
not find any positive records in the bird literature accessible to 


me that its nests and eggs have been taken by collectors within 
recent years. It does not appear to breed within the limits of the 
United States excepting in the Territory of Alaska. In addition 
to the authorities' given by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway in their 
‘History of North American Birds,’ Vol. II, pages 50 to 53 inclu- 
sive, Mr. M. Harvey states in ‘Forest and Stream,’ Vol. VII, p. 
99, that it breeds in Newfoundland, where it is called Hedge 
Sparrow, sometimes building its nest on the ground, and some- 
times in bushes. 

Mr. M. Abbott Frazar saw a pair at Hegaska, Labrador, in 
August, 1884, with their young, and Mr. Ernest E. T. Seton in 
his list on the birds of Manitoba in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. Ill, July, 
iS 86, p. 324, writes that it breeds abundantly on Duck Mountain, 
Manitoba, but says nothing about taking their nests and eggs. 






Col. N. S. Goss tells me that he found these birds breeding on 
Bryon Isle, one of the Magdalen group in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence in July, 1S79 or 18S0, but he was too late for eggs, they 
having then fully fledged young. It appears to be abundant during 
the breeding season throughout the greater portion of British 
North America, reaching well up to the Arctic Circle. 

According to Mr. Robert McFarlane the Fox Sparrow nests on 
the ground as well as in low trees and bushes. Eggs of this 
species were taken at Moose Factory, Hudson Bay Territory, as 
early as June 2, i860, and at Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake, 
June 1, 1864. Most of the nests found by Mr. McFarlane were 
placed in low bushes, a foot or two from the ground ; in one 
instance a nest of this species was found in a small tree eight feet 
up. File nests are constructed out of coarse dry grasses exter- 
nally, lined with finer material of the same kind, as well as hair, 
moss, and feathers. A nest now before me, No. 4411, National 
Museum collection, collected by C. Drexler at Moose Factory, 
June 2, i860, containing four fresh eggs, was placed in a pine 
bush, two feet up, and well concealed from view. On the outside 
this nest is five inches wide, by three inches deep, inside three 
inches wide by two inches in depth. 

Sir John Richardson states that the eggs are five in number, of 
a pale, mountain-green tint, and marbled with irregular spots of 
brown. Judging from the records here, I am inclined to believe 
that four eggs usually completes a set, and that five is rather an 
exceptional number. In the eggs of this species before me, $6 
in number, the ground color appears to be a pale bluish as well 
as grayish green in some cases, which undoubtedly has faded to a 
certain extent. This ground color is occasionally almost entirely 
hidden and overlain by a uniform brownish suffusion of different 
degrees of intensity ranging from Prout’s to chocolate brown (see 
Ridgway’s ‘Nomenclature of Colors’), giving such eggs an evenly 
colored appearance resembling somewhat the darker colored 
phases or types found most commonly in the eggs of Calcarius 
lapponicus. About ten per cent show this pattern. Eggs in 
which the ground color is plainly and readily perceptible, are 
irregularly blotched and speckled to a greater or less extent with 
various shades of chocolate, umber, and Vandyke brown, ecru 
drab, cinnamon rufous, and lilac gray. The difference in these, 
eggs, as regards their markings, is very great, scarcely any two 
out of different nests being exactly alike. The largest egg in the 
number before me measures 1.00 X .68 inch, the smallest .80 X 
.61 inch. The average is .80 X .63 inch. 

The distribution of the Fox Sparrow during its migrations is 
well enough known, as well as its general habits while with us as 
a winter visitor. I took a single specimen, a female, on Oct. 8, 
1885, at Fort Custer, Montana, which I believe marks about the 
western limit of its range, during its migration. The specimen 
showed scarcely any trace of rufous, but was, on examination by 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, referred by him to this species. It is now 
in the collection of Mr. Manly Hardy, Brewer, Maine. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889. p. /0 7'/0*f. 
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The Fox Sparrow, ( Passerella iliaca ,) 
is so early a bird in Spring and so late in 
its Autumn migration that its occurrence 
in New England in Winter is nothing very 
strange, yet in view of the fact that the 
latest work on New England ornithology, 

Coues and Stearns, says that we have no 
information of the bird in Winter within 
our limits, it may interest the readers of 
the 0. and 0. to know that I took a speci- 
men in Bridgeport, Conn., on the 29th of 
last December. The week preceding had 
been notable for low temperature and 
deep snow; but this day was mild and 
pleasant, and a warm south wind induced 
me to explore a patch of red cedar trees 
by the bank of a salt creek. It was here I 

shot the bird, which on dissection proved 

to be a male. The gizzard contained frag- 
ments of seeds which were kindly identi- 
fied by Prof. D. C. Eaton of Yale College, 
as seeds of the red cedar. — C. A. Averill, j 
Jr., Bridgeport, Conn. 

O.&O. IX. Fell. 1884. pAl-M 


The Fox Sparrow, (Passer ella iliaca,) 
is so early a bird in Spring and so late in 
its Autumn migration that its occurrence 
in New England in Winter is nothing very 
strange, yet in view of the fact that the 
latest work on New England ornithology, 

Cones and Stearns, says that we have no 
information of the bird in Winter within 
our limits, it may interest the readers of 
the 0. and O. to know that I took a speci- 
men in Bridgeport, Conn., on the 29th of 
last December. The week preceding had 
been notable for low temperature and 
deep snow ; but this day was mild and 
pleasant, and a warm south wind induced 
me to explore a patch of red cedar trees 
by the bank of a salt creek. It was here I 

shot the bird, which on dissection proved 

to be a male. The gizzard contained frag- 
ments of seeds which were kindly identi- 
fied by Prof. D. C. Eaton of Yale College, 
as seeds of the red cedar. — C. A. Averill, 
Jr., Bridgeport , Conn. 1 

O.&O. IX.F'0b.l884.p.Ja'£J' 
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Pi-nil o ervthronhthalmus . 


Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

1398 . Excepting on Martha's Vineyard I have never seen the 

July 5 Towhee so numerous as it has been this season about Peter- 
to 

Aug. 15. borough. Its favorite haunts here are the neglected pastures 
where white pines, red spruces, hemlocks and gray or paper 
birches are springing up in dense clusters or thickets inter- 
spersed with openings filled with high blueberry bushes, but 
it is also common along wood edges and brush-grown roadsides. 
In many places in the pastures I have had two or even three 
males in sight at once perched on the topmost sprays of young 
pines or hemlocks, singing in apparent response to one another. 
The forms of song oftenest heard here are sweet -birjl , trt-ii” 
t-.i-ti-ti-ti -ti -ti-ti and Ker - chee . chi- i-i-i.-i.-i. . The best 
rendering of the call note has seemed to me on careful study 
to be kur-wee given in shrill yet somewhat guttural and very 
querulous tones, the second syllable strongly accented and 
ending with a rising inflection as if the bird were asking a 
question. 

A 

I think the Towhee must be 11 two -brooded” for although I 
saw numbers of young on wing July 11th and shortly afterwards, 
the old males continued in full song everywhere through July. 
My record of August singing is as follows:- Aug. lx-, 2*, 5*, 

9*( in full, continued song from S to 9.15 A.M. weather cloudy 
and misty at the time). 
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Birds of Southern New Brunswick. 

Mi , Chamberlain. 

8. Pipilo erythrophthalmns. Towhee. — A specimen, now in the 
collection of the Natural History Society of St. John, was shot at Irish- 
town on May 8, 1881, by Mi-. J. Belyea. 

Bull. N.O.Os 7, April, 1882. p,105 
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Towhee ( Pipilo erythrophthabnusf. — This handsome bird, 

an old acquaintance of mine from Maryland, seems to be extending 
its breeding range to this latitude. W hile I never saw it here, I 
was surprised to see a mounted specimen, a male, in the small 
collection of the keeper at the rifle range, just without the city limits. 
Upon inquiry he stated to me, that he had seen three or four of 
these birds near the range during the summer of 1904, of which 
he shot and mounted the one in question. In the summer of 1906 
he saw about ten of them frequenting the same place. It is 
to be hoped that they return in greater numbers and stay. 

Attfc, XXill, J uly . 19< ■ c.3'3-3/2- 
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219. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. — Summer resident, fairly 
common April 13 to October 19; common migrant; latest record Novem- 
ber 16, 1899; breeds (May 25, 1890). 


L. Umbagog, Maine. 
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SummerResidents on Southwest 
Coast of Maine. T.H, Montgomery, Jr. 

587. Towliee. Common at Bootlibay. I saw 
a number of young birds here. 

O.andO, 15 , ¥ov. 1890< P,l<32 


Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
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1804. 


Breezy. Point, Warren, N.H. 
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Birds Obsvd. near Holdernese, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85, and4-lJ, *80. W. Faxon 

34. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee.— Very common. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.150 


Bird* Oke. at Bridgewater, N.H 

4, 1883. F. H. Allen 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus. — -Several seen on hills. 


Attk.VL Jan., 1069. p. 77 
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Birds Oba. at Maulto- bo- o, N.H. 
July 21 -Aug. 11, 1883. r\H. Allen 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus. — Quite common. 

Ank.VL. Jan., 188y.^.78 

Birds of HillBboro Oo. N. H. June 27, ’92 
Arthur M. Farmer, Anaoekeag, N. H. 


Towhee, several heard. 


O.& o Vol.17, Sept. 1892 p.130 
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Wellesley, Muss. 


J^aaJj 80 . ~ 


S. W. Denton. 


Fail Migration, Bristol County, Mass. 
1885. Charles H. Andros. 


also seen. 


(QtXs- /fl;-Towhee Buntings 

°- & 0. XI. Jan. 1886. p, A 


Fall Migration, Bristol County, Mass. 
. 88o. Charles BL Andros. 


Sept. 26 ; Towhee Buntings still remain com- 
mon, though keeping rather out of sight. 
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O.&o. XI. Jan. 1886, p.i 


Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 
F. W. Andros. 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus (Linn.), Towhee. 
Summer resident, common. Breeds. 

O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.14.0 
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45- Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 

Aok, V, Oct., 1888. p.389 


Bds. Obs. near Sheffield, Berkshire 

Oy, Mass. Jun* 17-26, ’88. W. i 'axon 


42. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. — Common, especially on the 
barren summits of the Taconic Mts. 


Auk, VI. Jan. , 1880. p. 4£> 


Auk, XV, April, 1898, p. 




j Mr. R. W. Hall, Assistant 
in Zoology at Harvard University, tells me that he saw in Roxbury 
(Boston), Mass., on December 27, 1895, on the banks of Jamaica Pond in 
the shrubbery, a female Chewink (, Pipilo erythrophthalmus ). This is 
the third winter record for Massachusetts for this species and the fourth 
for New England. — Reginald Heber Howe, Jr., Longwood, Mass. 




nr 


Auk, XIII, April, 1890, p. /?$- 

r 'ftAXC CO <rv *~f ^ rir ^ / A/1&-6. c*. C-<-&3 * 


On the 25th of December, 1895, I also noted a male Chewink ( Pip ilo 
erythrophthalmus) in company with a flock of White-throats, mentioned 
above. lie flew from a thicket and perched for a moment in the top of a 
pear tree, called shewink several times and disappeared. This is the first 
record I believe of Pip ilo erythrophthalmus in Massachusetts during the 
winter. One was recorded at Portland, Connecticut, in January. Since 
writing the above I have learned from Mr. Brewster that a female Chewink 
was sent to him which was shot on January 2, in Bedford, Mass., some ten 
miles to the northwest of here. — Reginald IIeber Howe, Jr., 
nvood , Mass. 


Auk, XIII, July, 1896, P p.z6o-/. 

The Wintering of the Towhee at Longwood, Massachusetts. — I am 
glad to be able to report the following information in regard to the 
Towhee {Pipilo erythrophthalmus') noted December 25, 1895, at Longwood 
(see Auk, Vol. XIII, p. 178). 

Mr. Henry Vose Greenough, who saw the Towhee with me on Christ- 
mas Day, reported to me having seen on March 23, 1896, a male Towhee 
about a brush pile, some one hundred and fifty yards from the spot where 
we had noted the one in December. On March 24 I went with him to this 
place and in a neighboring hemlock hedge we found Pipilo. 

The brush pile is on the edge of an estate, only a few hundred feet from 
a stable, pig-sty and hen yard, where food and protection from the win- 
ter weather were easily accessible. When we started the Towhee on the 
24th he flew straight for the hen yard and then being pursued, to another 
hemlock hedge leading us in a circuit back to the brush pile. 

I believe there can be little doubt that this is our Christmas Towhee, 
which had wintered here, for the following reasons, viz. : Protection and 
food supply at hand; a male bird, as was the former one; in practically 
the same locality, and because it is exceedingly unlikely that a single bird 
would migrate northward fully a month in advance of its fellows. 

We have not noted this bird during January and February, though we 
both have covered the neighboring ground almost daily, because the place 
is just on the edge of this little patch of woodland and the Towhee evi- 
dently never wandered far from his brush pile and the farm yard. 

Since the 23d and 24th of March we have noted the Towhee on the fol- 
lowing dates, — March 25, 28, April 2, 4, 7, 9 (singing), 10, 12, 13 and 16, 
when he disappeared. 

The occurrence of this Towhee here makes a valid record of the win- 
tering of this species in Massachusetts, and the female that was taken at 
Bedford, Mass., on January 2, 1896, and the specimen taken at Portland, 
Conn., would seem to show that this bird can stand the rigors of a New 
England winter, and that we may look for further records of the winter- 
ing of this species in the future. — Reginald Heber Howe, Jr., Long- 
- wood , Mass. 


Bd«. Obs. near Graylock Mi . Berkshire 

Co. Maes. June 28- July 16. W. Faxon 

37. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. — Not uncommon in favorable 
places, e. g ., the shrubby pastures on the ‘Winter Road’ in the neighbor- 
hood of the North Adams Reservoir and the cleared ‘sprout-land’ on 
the southeastern side of Graylock. Here it is found in the favorite 
haunts of the Mourning Warbler, and extends up to a high level, in fact 
as far as the forest has been cut off. Mr. Brewster found but one pair of 
Towhees during his visit to this region in 1883.* It is probable that they 
are increasing with the disappearance of the forest. 

* Auk, i, 13, 1884. Auk, VI. April, 1889. p. 101 



Towhee. On March 22, my friend, Mr. John De Q. Briggs,^ saw two 
Towhees at Plymouth, Mass. As they do not usually arrive in Mass- 
achusetts before the 20th of April, it is probable that they had wintered 1 
that region. - Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge, Mass. 

S Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p. 


A Chewink in Winter at Ashland, Mass. — On December 29, 1903, at 
Ashland, Middlesex, Co., Massachusetts, I had the good fortune to run 
across a male Chewink (Pipilo erythrophthalmus). He was trying to find 
food in the snow-covered road, and was so tame that I approached within 
a few teet before he flew off to some nearby shrubbery. I watched him 
closely for some time to see whether he was injured, and so unable to 
migrate, but he seemed, on the contrary, very active. He uttered the 
usual call-note once or twice. — Roger N. Baldwin, Cambridge , Mass. 

Auk, XXI, Apr., 1904, p. z2X. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus . 

1904. * — Cambridge , Mass. 

Dec . 5 . A male Towhee in full plumage was seen on this date, 
by Glover M. Allen a'nd John T. Nichols in Librarian 
Lane's grounds on Oxford Street. 


The Towhee Nesting in Bushes. — On June 12, 1906, I found in Cochi- 
tuate, a village of the town of Wayland, Mass., a nest built in a sapling 
white pine, at the top. This nest may have been three feet from the 
ground. The pine was within twenty feet or so of a submerged bog, but 
was on a dry strip of thin scrub-growth, very open, within a few feet of 
an open wood-road. The nest was a rather bulky one made of dry mis- 
cellaneous stuff, including dead weed stalks, and was lined entirely with 
soft dead grass. 

It contained two eggs; — palpably those of the Che wink or Towhee 
Bunting. I was unable to identify the nest and eggs by the presence of 
the owners, but Towhees were in the neighborhood, and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind as to the accuracy of identification. A few hours later, 
on the same day, I came to a similar nest, fully as bulky as a robin s, 
built in the first fork of a rather large red cedar on the edge of an open 
field bordered by a pine grove. Although shadowed by a taller pine, 
the cedar was practically in the open. The nest was not concealed by 
any foliage, but was as openly placed as the nest of a semi-domesticated 
robin in the low fork of a household apple tree. The nest contained four 
indubitable Towhees’ eggs, and was about 5£ feet from the ground. The 


parent Towhees soon came to the rescue and by their actions put identifi- 
cation beyond a shadow of question. This was also in Cochituate village, 
Wayland, Mass. 

Mr. Brewster regards this double experience as especially noteworthy 
in eastern Massachusetts. He believes that a few instances of bush- 
nesting by Towhees are on record as occurring in central Massachusetts. 
Personally, through a lifetime of bird experience (off and on) in eastern 
Massachusetts, I have never met with nor heard of a case of bush or tree- 
building by the Towhee there. With us of eastern Massachusetts the 
Towhee has ever been the closest kind of a ground-builder, so far as I 
know. — Fletcher Osgood, Chelsea, Mass. ~ 

AttJs, XX11 1, Oct., 1906, 

? /^j 3Pg/ 7 ?7?a if i jfc*— 7‘?7<u*s- 

Chewink ( Pipilo erythrophthalmus ). — This seems to be a rare winter 
resident and I can find no record for this State since 1904 when, on Decem- 
ber 4, at Smith’s Point, Manchester, a bird was seen by W. R. Peabody. 
On December 28, 29 and 30, 1909, I saw a handsome male bird at Edgar- 
town (Martha’s Vineyard), about two miles from the town. I was duck 
shooting and staying at our camp on the “Great Pond,” and observed this 
bird both from the building and from the stand. The end of the point 
where the camp is situated is covered with a thick growth of bushes and 
the Chewink seemed to be living in them. He was so tame that he 
scratched among the leaves almost at my feet, and even when I moved 
he did not appear to be greatly frightened. He also came close to the door 
in search of the food we threw out after meals. A family of rats were liv- 
ing under the building and several times I saw one of them searching 
among the leaves for this food, with the Chewink only a very few feet away 
engaged in the same occupation. The day I left the bird was still there and 
appeared to be in good condition. As far as I could see his only other 
feathered companions were a pair of Song Sparrows that spent their time 
in the same way scratching among the leaves in search of food. During 
these three days the weather was bitterly cold, the thermometer going to 
nearly zero every night, and considering the continued cold weather we 
had experienced since the first of December, and the blizzard the day after 
Christmas, the bird seemed to have chosen an extremely cold winter to 
stay north. Though I never heard him chirp, he showed no signs of mind- 
ing the cold, for when feeding he was very active on his feet. I never 
saw him fly or attempt to, but in such thick cover there was no occasion 
for it. Still, he may have had a bad wing which would account for his 
being north. It seems reasonable to believe that physical disability must 
play an important part in such cases as these. — S. Prescott Fay, 
Boston, Mass. AOk 37 , Apr-1910 p, 
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-Qiras observed m Naval Hospital 
Grounds. Brooklyn, G.H.Couea 

44. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Chewink. - Very abundant. 

Soil. N. 0.0. 4, Jan., 1879. p, 32 


Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
C.Jti.Memain. 


75- Pipilo erythrophthalmus (Linn s pr ,.„ , 
and confined to the borders of the Adirondack. 


Chewink. — R are, 

Bull. N, 0.0, 8, Oct, 1881, p, 230 


April 27, Pipilo erytlirophthalmvs, (587). 
Towhee. 


O.&O. XI. July. 1886 . p. 109 
%dsMt*aas>,N,Y. Alton Lo™, 

_ ush and margins of the woods. 

** ' 3 °“ S Vi fSKJ©, IQUQ, p.83 

vjiiHiuo, _ ty Nork, 

‘William L, Ralph & Egbert Bagg 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus. — A fine male killed in New Hartford, May 
12, 1889, is our second record. 

Auk, WL JuIJT'iSWp'. 23/. 

. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus.— What I saw of the Towhee was very differ- 
ent from Mr. Bicknell’s experience with it. He says: “Except on mv 
latest trip to the Catskills, when it was twice noted in the Big Indian 
Valley, this bird was not observed.” During my stay at Overlook Moun- 
tain (July 14-18) I found Towhees plenty all over the top of the moun- 
tain (altitude 3150 ft.), perhaps most so in a tract, burnt over some time 
ago, where a second growth of scrub oak five or six feet high had grown 
up among the dead oaks most of which were still standing. I heard them 
singing every day of my stay. July 15 I shot a full-grown young in first 
plumage, attended by both its parents. JStXlki Wit July, 18 & 0 , p„ 

Auk. XV, April, 1898, p. 1 1 6 

Wintering of the Towhee ( Pipilo erythrophthalmus ) at Rockaway 
Beach, L. I. On the 29th of January, 1898, I made a collecting trip to 
Rockaway Beach in the hope of seeing some winter birds, as the weather 
had been very cold for several days, and on the day in question the air 
was full of flying snow. While passing through a small thicket of 
brambles I felt sure I heard the Towhee’s note, and started in to investi- 
gate. Although he was exceedingly wild, I at length caught a glimpse of 
him, and by remaining quiet for some time eventually secured him. 
Later in the day, I found three more, all males, as was the one I shot. 
It is quite evident that this bird occasionally winters much further north 
than is generally supposed, as there are also records from Longwood, 
Mass., on Christmas, and Bedford, Mass., on Jan. 2 (Auk, July, 1896). 

Mr. L. S. Foster informs me that he secured a specimen on Feb. 22, 
near Oradell, N. J. — Harry Webb Floyd, New York City. 



Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. — A pair was taken in the town of 
Vienna, about two miles northeast of the village of North Bay, July 8, 
1897. Our fourth record, but all the others were migrants. 



A Winter Record for the Chewink on Long Island, N. Y. — On January 
12, 1903, I saw in a small piece of woodland near Long Island City, 
N. Y., a male Chewink ( Pipilo erythrophthalmus'). It was in full plum- 
age and very active, but permitted me to approach within twenty-five feet 
of it. I have looked for it since, but have not seen it again. This is the 
only instance known to me of this species wintering here. — W. F. 
Hendrickson, Long Island City , N. Y. 


Ants, XX, Apr., 1903, pA^ 



18. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. — Not mentioned. A single 
specimen was taken during spring migration near Oneida by Mr. Percy 
Klock, and Mr. Miller also took one at Peterboro. Mr. Egbert Bagg and 
the writer found the Towhee resident in low woods near Oneida Lake in 
Oneida County several years ago (see Auk, XVII, 178, 1900), and there is 
no doubt that the bird breeds also in similar situations a little farther 
along the shore within the limits of Madison County. 



. lU-esyfarn . Auk, XX, July, 1903, p 


Descriptions of First Plumage of Cer- 
tain North Am, Bbs. Wm. Brewster. 

76. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 

First plumage : male. Above dull reddish-olive, the feathers of the 
interscapular region with dusky brown centres. Greater wing-coverts 
and outer edges of two inner tertiaries, deep fulvous. Beneath pale red- 
dish-brown, deepest upon sides and crissum, shading into brownish- white 
upon the abdomen, thickly spotted and streaked everywhere (excepting 
on a small space upon the abdomen) with dull black. From a specimen 
in my collection shot in Cambridge, Mass., June 21, 1874. In a large 
series of young in first plumage much individual variation occurs. Some 
specimens are thickly and finely streaked beneath with dull chestnut in 
place of black, while the upper parts are dull rufous ; others, taken during 
the progress of the first moult, exhibit nearly every conceivable variation 
of marking in reddish-brown, chestnut, white, and black. 

£uH.N.O.C, 3, July, 1878. p. /££ . 

Albinistic Plnmages. B. Deane. 

16. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee Bunting. — I am indebted 
to Mr. L. M. Loomis for description of a partial albino “ Chewink,” which 
he shot in Chester, S. C., in 1878. “ Above black, heavily mottled with 

white, the white predominating on the head, cervix, rump, and upper tail- 
coverts; below, breast and neck black, mottled with white, the former with 
a large white crescent ; remaining under-parts normal ; white on the pri- 
maries greatly extended, equalling one and one half inches in length ; 
white on the tail of greater extent than in normal examples.” 

Ball. N. O.O. 5, Jan,, 1880, p. 28 

Pipilo erythrophtiialmus with Spotted Scapulars. — Mr. P. L. 
Jouy, of Washington, D. C., submits to my inspection an interesting speci- 
men of the Eastern Towhee, shot May 4, 1875, in the District of Colum- 
bia, and requests me to make a note of its peculiarities for publication in 
the Bulletin. The outer scapulars are distinctly and strongly marked, 
near the end of the outer webs, with streaks of pure white ; there is much 
concealed white in the black of the throat ; and in other respects, as the 
extent of white on the primaries and lateral tail-feathers, the specimen 
resembles P. “ arcticus.” Nothing is wanting, in fact, to make it a typical 
“ arcticus ” but the spots on the wing-coverts. Another specimen, shot 
by the same gentleman in the same locality, also shows a trace of white 
on the scapulars. Examples intermediate between erythrophthalmus and 
“ arcticus ” have long since been noted by Baird, myself, and others, but 
all such hitherto known, so far as I am aware, have been from localities 
where the respective habitats of the two forms adjoin. The present case 
offers additional and very strong evidence against the specific distinction 
claimed for P. “ arcticus.” — Elliott Coues, W ashington, D. C. 

[A considerable proportion of the specimens of P. erythrophthalmus taken 
by me in 1871, in the vicinity of Leavenworth, Kan. (mainly in East 
Leavenworth, Mo.), showed white spots on the scapulars and more white 
on the wings than eastern examples, thus exhibiting a decided tendency 
toward the characters of P. “ arcticus,” the eastern limit of the range of 
which, in its typical aspect, is the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado, some six hundred miles west of Leavenworth. — J. A. Allen.] 

*uU. N.O.G, 3 t Jan., 1878. p, V/ “ 





Of those already recorded, we have perfect albino specimens of the 
Chewink ( Pipilo erythrophthalmiis)j 

BuliN.O.O, 8,ApU. 1883. p. / 2.6 . 
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Artk, XIV, July, 1897, pb.Z7£-^ 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus ( VieilL). 

A Towhee from North Truro, Mass. {$ ad.. No. 4208, Miller 
collection, August 12, 1889) is normal in all respects except that 

the scapulars on each side are conspicuously edged with white. 
The marking is only slightly less extensive than in a specimen 
of Pipilo maculatus oregonus taken at Victoria, B. C., on August 
1, 1888. Eastern Towhees with spotted scapulars have been 
recorded before but such specimens are always of interest. 


The Singing of Birds. E.P.Bickneli. 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Ciiewlnk. 

The Towee Bunting, though it joins the bird community 
promptly at the first good chance after the middle of April, 
is sometimes a little tardy in joining the choir; and, it it meets 
with discouraging weather, is satisfied for a time with simply 
announcing itself by name. Later its short and energetic song 
becomes a striking feature of the bird chorus about the hedgerows, 
and bushy borders of woods, fields and swamps. 

Singing becomes decadent towards the end ot July, 01 early in 
August, and closes at any time from the first to the middle ot the 
month— August 4-18, 20, 22. There is no well-defined second 
song-period, but I have heard its song several times in September, 
and once in October (October 7, 1881), when it was several times 
l-epeated. 

In late summer, after singing has ceased, the chcwmk notes 
become weak and infrequent, and may be wholly intermitted for 
a time, but they are resumed in their usual vehemence befoie the 
species departs. 


Auk, 2, April, 1885. p. / 5 O - J £ / , 
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month— August 4-18, 20, 32. There is no wcu-ucnu^. second 
song-period, but I have heard its song several times in September, 
and once in October (October 7, iSS 1 ) , when it was several times 
repeated. 

In late summer, after singing has ceased, the chew ink notes 
become weak and infrequent, and may be wholly intermitted for 
a time, but they are resumed in their usual vehemence before the 
species departs. 


Auk, 2, April, 1886. p. 160 ~ / £ / , 


Towhee Bunting, ( Pipilo erythrophthcd- 
mus,) was also nesting in numbers here. 

The first nests found were invariably on 
I the ground, but the high water overflow- 
ing the timber lands last Spring, caused a 
second later brood, which we found in 
|: numbers in bushes from two to eight feet 
j ; from the ground. 

O.AO. VllI.F«b.l883.p.f 

Kotes, Fair'oars.fU. cM***^ 0 ^ 

Nest of Ciiewink . In reply to query by Job Barnard, Au- 
gust O. and O. In May, 1879, 1 saw a nest of this bird hid in 
a hazel thicket about three feet from the ground, with four 
fresh eggs. The only nest I ever left for more eggs was at 
once forsaken by the parents. It is a favorite Cowbird’s 
nest here, three sets being composed of one Chewink’s and 
three Cowbird’s, two and three Cowbird’s and three and 
two Cowbird’s. These marauders are probably as abund- 
' ant here in the breeding season, as anywhere on the conti- 
nent, and there are nests in which it is the exception to 
find none of their eggs.— W. E. Saunders, London , Can. 

I have known of two Chewink’s nests being built above 
the ground. One in August at Coldbrook Springs, Mass., 
in a pine six feet from the ground ; the other found by my 
friend, Mr. E. W. Nelson, on Fox Prairie, 111., was in a 

An inquiry in our August number re- 
specting the nest of the Chewink has elic- 
ited a number of replies from which it ap- 
pears safe to come to the conclusion of 
Mr. D. E. Lantz, (page 127) that while 
the early nests are almost invariably on 
the ground, the second nests are as com- 
monly in low bushes. This probably arises 
from the thickening of the foliage as the 
summer advances. 


I have also notes of the find- 
ing of three Chewinks’ nests which con- 
. tained each two eggs of the Cowbirds. 


Jfufc 'K't- MS'CisOtsh 

^ & . & - 

5. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towliee. I have 
examined a dozen or more nests of this bird, 
and with but one or two exceptions all con- 
tained Cowbird’s eggs. I think however that 
very few nests are deserted by the owner on 
this account, as the eggs closely resemble 
their own, and the Cowbird is able to per- 
form its intrusions quite successfully. On the 
other hand the Towhee is more able to bear its 
burden, without suffering much loss, than are 
the small birds ‘and* it generally succeeds in 
launching its double brood. 

O.& O. XIV, Sept. 1880 p 133 


Nest of the Chewink. Job. Barnard , Washington , D. 

C., writes us that he has found a nest of the Chewink on a 
small Cedar about one foot from the ground, and asks 
whether any of our readers have seen its nest otherwise 
than on the ground, in accordance with the authorities. 

Also if it is more disposed than other birds to abandon its 

nest if disturbed. O.&Q. IX. Aug. 1884. d. ftL( 


In reply to Mr. Barnard’s Bastion about the Chewink 
(September 0. and O., p. 104), I will say that with ns the 'fop. 
early nests are almost always upon the ground. I remem- 
ber finding one in a gooseberry bush about a foot up. .JurUi. ; 

at the second nesting they almost invariably buildin busies 

from two to seven feet from the ground. Q.SlQ* J.X.UCk.i.oO 1 *. 


Nest of the Chewink.. In answer to the inquiry of Mr. 
Barnard I have this summer, found two nests of the 
Chewink in bushes ; one in a crabapple bush, two feet from 
the ground, constructed of dried leaves and coarse grass 
I with a lining of fine grass, and containing, when discovered, 
three young birds. The other was made of the same kind 
of materials— in a brushy rose bush, one foot from the 
ground, and contained three white and red speckled eggs. 
I found both nests on the third day of August. Those 
I found early in the season, some five or six in number, were 
; all placed on the ground. I have not noticed that the 
Chewink abandons its nest more readily than other small 
birds, but I am careful not to disturb any of them.— Mrs. 
Margaret Mustek, Mount Carmel, Mo. 

O.&Q* IX, Oct. 1884. p. tz% 



Speaking of Chewink’s nests and their 
height from the ground, I can tell of one 
that lowers, or rather raises any record 
that I have seen, considerably. While 
strolling along the bottoms of a small q 
creek near Lake City, Minn., one day about 
the middle of last July, the path led my q 
two companions and me under a tangled 
mass of shrubbery caused by a grape vine H 

matting the tops of a number of oak sap- 2, 

lings together in a compact sort of leafy f 1 
table, which resembled pictures we have ® 

seen of the banyan tree, as much as any- ® 

thing I can recall to mind, with its flat top n* 

and many trunks. Suddenly a rustling ^ 

overhead attracted our attention and I, be- * 

ing in the advance, looked up just in time * 
to see a Chewink, (P. erythrophthalmus,) 

run over the leaves to the edge of the table 
and fly into the. wood. Wondering what 
the bird could be doing in this unusual 
situation, we determined to inspect the 
surroundings closely, at last discovering 
what appeared to be a nest, near the further 
end of the mass of foliage. I suggested 
“an old nest,” but my cousin, a boy of six- 
teen, who could be relied upon to detect a 
misplaced leaf in that locality, said, “No, 
there was nothing there a week ago.” This 
certainly demanded an investigation, but 
how ? The tops of the trees were certainly 
far out of our reach and would not bear 
one’s weight ; we dared not attempt to 
draw them down by means of the vine as 
that would certainly overturn the nest and 
contents, if it had any. Finally an acro- 
batic expedient was hit upon and by having 
my cousin stand upon my shoulders, he 
was just able to reach the nest and take 
from it a single Chewink’s egg, which was 
inspected and immediately returned. A 
week later the bird was on the nest, but 
the clutch of one had not been added to. 
An exact measurement proved the nest to 
be eleven feet four inches, (11 ft. 4 in), 
from the ground. It was a bulky affair, 
consisting of a foundation of oak leaves, 
which formed the greater part of the struc- 
ture, a lining made up of grape vine bark, 
and grass 


Nesting of Chewink or Towiiee Bunting, ( Pipilo ery - 
throphthalmu.% ). — As regards the experience of several 
given in late issues of O. & O., concerning the nesting of 
this interesting bird, I would add that such notes are not 
always applicable to every locality. Five or six years ago, 

I found a nest over six feet high, during the month of Au- 
gust, upon the broken limb of a Linden, surrounded by 
young branches. It contained three Hedged young, which 
left their nest upon my approach. 

In May, 1881, 1 found a nest containing two fresh eggs 
; about a foot from the ground within a crippled hawthorne 
bush, recent rains had flooded the ground for some time 
previous. Upon 'crossing the creek I found myself on a 
thickly wooded elevation where I found a nest upon the 
ground, surrounded by a thick cluster of Triostium per- 
foliatum. Within the n6st I found one egg with a half in- 
cubated dead embryo, outside the nest lay a fresh egg cold 
and wet, as was the whole nest — although the bird flew 
from it — the rains had been heavy, cold and long. 

In July I found within these same woods one nest about 
five feet from the ground in a bush, and two others a few _ 
rods distant upon the ground, one surrounded by a tuft of ^ 
grass, the other by a tall open wild Aster, the first held four ^ 
young fledglings, the others three and four each, all nearly ^ 
of the same age. — A. H. Mundt, Fairbury, III. 
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w. Middlesex Co. Maas. 

June 25-30, 1889. 
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Not observed at West Townsend, but generally distributed 
and very abundant in the region about Ashby. tIU# males were in 
full song at all hours of the day during our stay. They were 
quite as common in the thickets of young spruce on the upper pro- 
tions of Ht watatic as in the low country. • 


It was interesting 


in the former locality to hear them singing with 

Song Biros, Hack and Yellow Warblers and so— ■ fVr r‘ t '* H > «£c*/£*w « Av^vi 
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W. Middlesex Co. Maas. 

June 25-30, 1889. 
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Mot observed at West Townsend, but generally distributed 
and very abundant in the region about Ashby. TWA. males were in 
full song at all hours of the day during our stay. They were 
quite as common in the thickets of young spruce on the upper pro— 
tions of Ht watatic as in the low country. • 


It was interesting 


in the former locality to hear them singing at — frh - O" same time with 
So n g P,i ros, Slack and Yellow Wamble rs and so— fVnrfc*v 
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But tl«e special incident to which I made al- 
lusion in commencing was the saddest ol' all. 
On the brow of the hill, over which my course 
led within a few feet of the sheep-path, lay a 
browned cedar branch, and, snugly concealed 
beneath it, a C ine win k had built her nest. This 
morning, as I passed the spot, I noticed her 
sitting quietly, half hidden from sight and 
taking no notice of my approach, with closed 
eyes, apparently sleeping, and even upon in- 
tentional disturbance giving no sign of alarm; 
l but I soon discovered that it was the sleep 
which knows no waking, that, stiff and cold 
and dead, she was covering her four fresh eggs 
in a nest all soaking with wet; and the thought 
suggested was, may not this be a common re- 
sult of such extremes of weather upon the 
| female bird, overtaken in the labors of mater- 
nity, and may not these consequences more 
truly explain the apparent greater abundance 
of male birds, instead of the ordinarily accept- 
ed one, that it is only apparent and observed 
because the males are more conspicuous by 
j their gayer plumage and song. 


Saybrook, Conn. 


•John JV. Clark-. 

O.&O. XIV. Mar. 1889 p. 35-36 

"ioro. Birds out of Season-a Tragedy. By Charles Aldrich, Ibid., 

J - , « . . , T 1 7 Jl -7 N -.rrinfor- 
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May 1885 pp. 513, 514.-A Chewink (Pipilo erythrofhthalmus), winter- 

>»« >t »*«*. i»- »“ *»* 

braved a temperature of — 20 0 to — 35 . ■o£ 

• Young Ool. 1523- Chewink, Sora Pail, Cooper's Hawk. By Erd 1 S Bl n 

Ibid., p. 28. y »• BLowmanj.^Qjj, yj 7 

The Oologiflt. IS 80 . Chewink Nests in a Tree. By H. A. Koch. Ibid, p 4.0 A nlr 

1966. The Che-wink; Towhee. By Kynds Jones. ’lou^ XU" Jan 28 €> 0 . T3. VJ 
Nesting habits. TtE. © Oologist’e Benil annual, Voi. 1. HCo. Z - 
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, Cardinal is cardinal is. 

| Brookline, Mass. 

1898. " For the last three months there has been a Cardinal 

| Feb. 13. Grosbdak living in the trees of my place, and in those of my 
neighbor, Mr. Olmsted. He first appeared on Nov. 3rd, and, 

save for ten days just before Thanksgiving, has been here ever 

j 

since, minding neither the snow nor the cold. He has become 
acquainted with my call and comes with the other birds to be 
fed several times during the day. When the days are warm he 
roams more and does not come at ray call, unless he feels like 
it, and as the spring advances he is likely to roam more and 
more " . 

Letter from Blanche Kendall, Dudley St., Brookline, Mass 

Feb. 13, 1898. 


rtcvu-rf!jsicl>> ^ J/inras /ittrtia. 
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To these may be added a female Cardinal 
Grosbeak, shot February, 1871, at Hali- 
fax thermometer 14 degrees below zero 

very fat and lively 

Ce s- (?• V//- aA-caaj, / 1 : /srgr^.^.. j£ % 




The Cardinal an Established Resident of Ontario. — In September I 
spent four days, 17th to 21st, in company with my cousin, Mr. H. H. 
Keays at Point Pelee, collecting. Nearly every evening of our stay the 
fishermen gathered around our camp fire, apparently much interested in 
us as strangers and in our work; after telling us of the strange birds they 
had seen on the point (their descriptions of which were usually too com- 
plicated for us to make more than a guess at the species) one of them 
asked us of a bird that made its appearance about four years ago and had 
since been quite common, stating that it was a splendid whistler, and that 
an old lady in the vicinity had caught a number of them and sold them 
for cage birds, catching them in a cage trap and using the first one taken 
as a decoy for more. From his description we concluded it must be the 
Cardinal ( Cardinalis cardinalis ), and sure enough, on the following day 
we secured one, a young male in moulting plumage. Twice afterwards 
we heard near our camp, just at dawn, the call note of what we decided 
must have been this bird. 

Without doubt the Cardinal has come to stay at Point Pelee, nor could 
they select a more suitable place, the cape being quite plentifully covered 
with red cedar, and the weather remaining mild in fall longer than on the 
mainland, on account of its proximity to the lake, as is evident by our 
having no frost during our stay, while on our return we noted the corn 
well bleached on the mainland. 

It is to be hoped, however, that it will not restrict its range to the point 
nor to the shores of lake Erie in Ontario, as this bright plumaged bird 
will make an acceptable addition to our fauna. 

Dr. McCallum says a few of this species are seen along the lake shore 
every summer near Dunnville (Mclllwraith ‘Birds of Ontario ’). Inland 
we have but few records of stragglers, which in the vicinity of London 

are as follows : One shot at St. Thomas, spring of 1890, by Mr. O. Foster; 
one taken in a cedar swamp a mile from London, Nov. 30, 1896, this 
being the first record for Middlesex County, and which is made complete, 
as far as I am able to ascertain, by a second taken at Kilworth by Mr. 
John Thompson, Nov. 17, 1899, both these birds being males. The Rev. 
C. L. Scott reports one shot near Aylmer, Elgin County, about October, 
1900. From Guelph one is reported by Mr. F. N. Beattie as spending the 
winter of 1899 around his place. Other reports come from Chatham and 
Rond Eau, all of single specimens and apparently stragglers. — J. E. 
Keays, London, Ont. Auk, XIX, April., 1902, p/> . Za S' - 3 . 0 C. 



220 . Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal. — Accidental and probably 

occurs only in winter; there are several local records but two only have 






dates, a female taken in February, 1900 , and a male seen in November, 1902 . 
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The Cardinal Grosbeak In Massachusetts. — On November 14, 
1880, Mr. J. E. Fowle took a Cardinal Grosbeak ( Cardinalis virginiana ) 
in this place. It was with Chickadees ( Parus atricafillus ) hopping 
around on low bushes. It did not have the appearance of an escaped cage 
bird, such as worn tail feathers, long claws, etc. — E. H. Richards, IEo- 

burn , il/arss. Bull IT. O.O. 8, Jan, 1883, p. 
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Cardinal Grosbeak. 

A Cardinal Grosbeak (Cardinalis cardinalis) 
was shot in Wellesley, Mass., Nov. 4, 1888, by 1 • 
W Denton. The bird, which is now m my pos- 
session, is an adult male. The feathers of the 
wings and tail are in good condition, not bei g 
worn as would likely be the case were the 
bird an escaped specimen from some cage, 
was shy and with some difficulty was ap- 
proached near enough to be shot. This is the 
first instance so far as I know of the Cardinal 
Grosbeak having been taken in Wellesley, al- 
though one was seen a few years ago y a o- 1 
, ,, S. IT- Denton, i 

&‘Q. ‘iii^. Feb. 1889 p,2 8 
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The Cardinal Grosbeak in Massachusetts. — On November 14, 
1880, Mr. J. E. Fowle took a Cardinal Grosbeak ( Cardinahs virginiana) 
in this place. It was with Chickadees ( Parus atncajtnllus ) hopping 
around on low bushes. It did not have the appearance of an escaped cage 
bird, such as worn tail feathers, long claws, etc. — E. H. Richards, JT0- 
burn , il/tf.ss. 
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The Cardinal in Cambridge, Mass. — On Wednesday, November 27, 
1901, I saw and identified a male Cardinal ( Cardinalis card i^ah's) near 
my house in Cambridge. It had already been seen on the 19th of the 
month about a quarter of a mile away, and it seems probable that it will 
winter about Cambridge. It does not seem likely that it is an escaped 
cage-bird, because males of many species of birds are known to often wan- 
der north after the breeding season ; also because it very rarely occurs 
that cage-birds escape or are released, and such infrequent occurrences 
certainly cannot account for the dozen or more records of the Cardinal in 
Massachusetts. The fact that most of these records are of males seems to 
be explained by the tendency of male birds to go north after breeding, 
and also by their brilliant plumage causing them to be more often noticed 
than the olive-gray female. 


Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902 , p, 8 6 


Jrfiswichj Trices. 

The Cardinal at Ipswich, Mass.— Last week a friend of mine at Ipswich 
wrote me that for the past two or three weeks there had been a beautiful 
strange bird which had been coming into his door-yard for food. The one 
that he described was practically red all over with a very bright crest on his 
head. At my earliest opportunity I visited the farm to find that when the 
bird came at noon he was a beautiful Cardinal. He has been there about 
a month up to the present writing and comes regularly to the door-yard 
for seeds and bread crumbs which are put out for the birds each day. He 
keeps very close to the house practically the entire time, living in some 
very thick clumps of spruce trees not far away. He has gradually become 
very tame so that he will come to within a few feet of the people who are 
feeding him. On the coldest mornings when the thermometer has regis- 
tered in the vicinity of zero his disposition has been of the most cheerful, 
seeming to mind the cold not in the least and jumping about very actively, 
even coming to the window and calling for the food if it has not been put 
out in time for him. 

There are a number of Myrtle Warblers, a few Song Sparrows and Chick- 
adees nearby and which occasionally alight in the trees which he seems to 
consider as his especial property. This apparently troubles him not a little 
and he usually drives the intruders away after watching them for a minute 
or two. 

I thought this item might be of interest, as the Cardinal is almost never 
recorded in New England, and in the course of twenty years of bird study 
in this vicinity I have never had the fortune to meet with one before. — 
Frank A. Brown, Beverly, Mass. 


Auk 26, Apr-1909 ,p» / Qlf. 
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A Female Cardinal Wintering in Concord, Mass. — Mrs, Russell Robb 
ot Concord gives me permission to record the presence of a female Car- 
dinal (Cardtnalts cardinalis) on her place on Punkatasset Hill. The bird 
was first seen on the 28th of January, 1905, and on February 23 is still 
about. During the winter months when the days were short the bird would 
come to be fed at nine in the morning and early in the afternoon. Now 
that the days are longer it comes by six a. m., and in the afternoon not 
until four. 

I his is the second female beside the one that bred in Cambridge, to be 
noted in Massachusetts. - Reginald Heber Howe, Jr., Concord, Mass. 

Asus;, XXll, A; -r, , 1905, p. XM 
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Cardinalis virginianus. Cardinal Redbird.-A male specimen 
w» taken on Manhattan Island in February, 1867 , 

Grinnell it having alighted near his house during a snow-storm and 
October 12, 1874, I saw a pair at Riverdale, where I also observe a ma 
on June 8 1872. Mr. Akhurst tells me that on Long s anc one or 
o the birds are taken almost every year, and further states that he ha 
about Sandy Hook, and knew of a p»r W»S J— 
ago near Jersey City. 


Bull N.O.C. 3, July, 1878, P. ! 3 > 


The Cardinal Grosbeak breeding in Brooklyn, N. Y. — June 8, 1884, I 
found Cardinalis virginianus breeding in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The 
nest, which contained three eggs, was very loosely constructed, principally 
of the long, slender leaves of various aquatic plants, and was suspended 
in a mass of vines drooping over the bed of a small brook. — E. T. Adney. 

..by West 36th St ., New York City. .A uk , I, Oct, , 18134, p, ^ dj 0 - 
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in Central 


BY A. GARDNER PAINE, NEW YORK CITY. 

of the Cardinal Grosbeak 


The occurrence 
( Cardinalis virginianus ,) in Central Park is not so 
much to he wondered at as one might first sup- 
pose, who. had not studied the habits of the species. 
The bird is slowly, but I think surely, exlending 
its range northward. A colony was naturally 
founded in Central Park about ten years ago, and 
lias been increasing ever since ; a few pairs remain 
through the Winter. In the Spring the number 
increases considerably, estimated by a gentleman 
connected with the Park, at about one thousand 
birds. The distribution is more or less local, hut 
not necessarily confined to the secluded parts, 
which seems to contradict the numerous state- 
ments of its being a shy inhabitant of the thickest 
shrubbery. 

During the breeding season, which commences 
In June, the males are inclined to he very quarrel- 
some, but otherwise they are peaceable enough, 
and seem to be fond of each other’s society. For 
a time a few visited the Arsenal, situated on the 
border of the park, in order to procure the corn 
which was thrown out for the Peacocks. These 
visitations, however, suddenly ceased ; the cause 
was very likely due to the English Sparrow, 
whose enmity to all of our birds is so well known. 

The Grosbeaks are not so tame as might be ex- 
pected of birds inhabiting Central Park ; the male 
especially seems to realize the conspicuousness ol 
his dress, and probably for that reason is more re- 
tiring. The male Cardinal is a famous vocalist, 
and strangely enough the female possesses the 
same talent, her lord and master being very little 
her superior. For this accomplishment alone, 
setting aside the beauty and other attractions of 
the bird, we ought to protect end encourage in 
every way, the few birds which attempt to settle 
in this part of the country. 


Ini /o M V 

JL. 


Auk, XIY, Oct., 1897, p-^<- 

Nesting of Cardinalis cardinalis at Nyack, N. Y. — During the spring 
of 1897 there have been not less than six instances of the breeding of 
Cardinalis cardinalis at Nyack, N. Y. Mr. Rowley, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, tells me that a pair of this species nested at 
Hastings, N. Y. So far as is known, I believe this constitutes the north- 
ernmost breeding record of this bird. — C. L. Brownell, Nyack , N. Y. 


j Birds Tioga Gq, N»Y. Alden Loring 

242. Cardinal Grosbeak. Rare. I have 
only seen one of these birds. They seldom 
come so far north as this. 

O.&O, 27 . Jan©, 18&0, P -83 
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An Albino Cakdinal.— Tlie following notes 
were sent me by Mrs. C. W. Poole of Natchez, 
Miss.: “I have now a very remarkable bird, a 
true freak of nature. It was killed a year ago, 
fifty miles from here. It is a ‘White Redbird’; 
it is unmistakably a C ardina l Grosbeak , (G. wr- 
ginianus) but milky white, with the most beauti- 


ful rose-colored wings, tail and i 
of pink on its brea st.” — W. W. 




BtOl. *T.O,€. 4, Jan, 1879, P V&. 


Florida, Suwanee River. 
Mar 20-AprI,I890 



Common, frequenting thickets omn the bank of the river and 
its connecting creeks. The song of the male varies exeeedingly 
with different individuals. I heard some of the finest singers 
that I have ever listened to. .The bird ism undoubtedly one of the 
best singers in the south. -A-few^indivi duals possessed a great 
variety of notes. It is very easy to call a male my imitating its 
whistle. The bird will come usually as soon as it hears the imi- 
tation, seemingly incited by anger or jealousy U 



Florida , 

Canavere.1, Banana Creek, 
Mar 7- 15 



A pair inhabited the palmetto scrub near the house, and there 
were some males in pepper Hammock. I also saw a few birds in 
the mangrove thicket bordering some of the creeks. The males were 
in full song at the time of my visit, and some of them had 
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The Singing of Birds. E. P.Bickneli. 

Cardinalis virginianus. Cardinal Grosbeak. 

This bird is of irregular occurrence, but I have heard it in full 
song in every month from April to August inclusive. I have also 
seen it in every month from October to February, but through 
this time its only utterance was a fine sharp chip or click. 

At this northernmost limit of its habitat its voice is certainly not 
less loud and forcible than in the South. Before I was familiar 
with its notes I was startled from sleep early one July morning 
by a violent whistling. It sounded so nervously hurried and 
intentionally loud that, in my sudden awakening, I thought it an 
alarm intended to arouse me. A moment later could have been 
seen at the window a figure en dishabille , and on a near grape- 
vine trellis a Cardinal Grosbeak in the rdle of a fiery-coated 

alarmist. Atlk, 2, April, 1885. p. /57 
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Number of Eggs in a Set of the 
Cardinal. 


In Hale County, Alabama, three eggs con- 
stitute a complete set of the Cardinal. More 
then three have never been found by me, nor 
by any one else whom I know in this locality. 
Dr. J. M. Pickett of Cedarville, Alabama, has 
j had the same experience as myself; he has 
never collected a set of more than three of the 
Cardinal, although he has taken many sets. 

The Cardinal is one of our commonest birds, 
nesting from early in April till September, and 
therefore producing more than one set. This 
bird may lay fewer eggs to the set than in lo- 
calities farther north, where the nesting period 
is short, and where one set may be the usual 


number. 

Davie in Next* and Eyys of North Ameri- 
can Birds says that the Red-eyed Vireo lays 
“three or four eggs;” in this latitude it lays 
only three. Having, like the Cardinal, a 
longer time for nesting, it produces fewer eggs 
to the set, but in all probability lays three 
more sets than in colder regions. It would be 
a very great surprise to me to find a set of 
more than three eggs in a nest of the Cardi- 
nal or of the Red-eyed Vireo. I Vm. C. Avery. 

Greensboro, Ala. , .x 

De o , - 1 8 9Q, /&' 


Editor of 0. & O.: 

In the spring of 1885, in Van Wert County, 
Ohio, I directed my attention almost exclus- 
ively to the nesting of the Cardinal. Of 
twenty-one sets, sixteen had four eggs each, 
four three eggs each, and one had two eggs. 
The latter was in an incomplete nest found 
1 August 15th, a second set, no doubt. After 
| laying her second egg she began incubating at 
5 once, successfully hatching and rearing her 
| two young. My first nest was found Apiil 
‘201 h, containing four young. 

I think I saw an inquiry in the O. & O. as 
J to whether the crows’ good taste for young 
I chickens is a late thing or not; I think not. 

In the summer of 1840 I saw a crow drop 
| down in a meadow where there was a hen with 
her brood, and at the fourth attempt up he 
came with a little white chick in his beak, 
and made off to the woods. I remember it as 


jSfo* Egga in Sat- C, S. Brimley 

"•Cardinal. Standard set, three. Variation, 
apparently none, as my sets of two have al- 
ways* bden open to the doubt that some boy 
took No. 3 before I got there. 

[Four eggs of the Cardinal are as frequently 
found as three. A very large series of their 
eggs (from all localities) now before me con- 
firms this. — J. P. IV] 


0«*O, 16. oot.180©. P.14S 


No. Eggs in Set. OXBrimlsv 

Cardinal. As usual the sets were all three, 
which is the invariable number here, and also 
at Greensboro, Alabama, according to Dr. 
Avery. I do not, however, wish to be under- 
stood as asserting that the set may not be four 
elsewhere, as I think birds quite liable to lay 
more or less eggs to a set in other localities 
than they do here. 

O.&o* XVI. 3an, 1891, p.8 


1LOGIST. Brief Notes. HI 


I took a set of Cardinal Grosbeak in the 
neighborhood of Detroit, and thinking it would 
prove of interest to Michigan collectors, I 
thought best to write you, so they could be 
reached through your paper, the O. & O. 

On the 19th inst., the set was taken. Three 
badly incubated eggs constituted the clutch, 
with dimensions as follows: one egg . 95 x. 75; 
two eggs 1.05 x. SO; color, a pale, yellowish- 
green, dotted and blotched with different 
shades of brown and lilac principally at the 
large end. The nest was made of weed stalks, 
grape-vine bark and cedar bark, lined with 
fine, round grass, and placed in brier bush a 
few feet over a ditch which ran alongside of 
the road. Bird was seen and so identified. 

Qy. 

0.&OVol.l7, July, 1892 p.lll 



if but yesterday. Boeder. 

Cheboygan, Mich. 

Q&0,XVXt April. 1691. p. • 

ft £ 

[6 Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal. The Red " 
bird is not often troubled by this bird’s mis- 
deeds but I once found and collected three nests 

o tl e Cowb.rd while searching a swampy wood! 
nr the vicinity of Lima Lake, where a large 
number were found nesting. 

Q.&O. XlV.Sept. 1089 p 133 


C ardinal Redbird in Confinement. Replying to an 
inquiry which appeared in May last, (VII I, 38) as to the 
possibility of keeping certain birds in confinement, Frank 
Wentworth , Chicago , III ., writes “I have a Cardinal Red- 
bird which was caught last April in the southern part of 
Louisiana. Pie is as healthy and contented as he possibly 
can be. His principal food consists of bird-seed and rice. 

He also likes any green food and fruits, especially a Cali- 
ifornia grape. In the summer time, when flies are numer- 
ous, he catches them too, and seems to relish them hugely. 

His song consists of three long drawn whistles followed by 

three short ones, repeated thrice.” O.&O. IX. Feb. 1884. pMf 
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THE DIARY OF A CARDINAL’S NEST. 

BY GERTRUDE FAY HARVEY. 

Plate I. 

The Cardinal ( Cardinalis cardinalis ) is a common bird here 
in southwestern Ohio, and is with us throughout the year. There 
is one pair which seems never to leave our neighborhood nor to 
separate, staying together the year round. Every winter we feed 
these birds to keep them from want, and every summer we con- 
tinue to feed them because we hate to stop. 

For three years they have built in our garden, the successful 
nests being in a heavy honeysuckle vine at a little distance from 
the house. Twice they built the nest close to the porch, but both 
times they deserted it before the eggs were laid. So, when the 
birds made a tour of inspection in the conservatory this spring, 
we had little hope of their settling in so conspicuous a place, or, 
at least, of their staying to raise their young. The Cardinal has 
the reputation of deserting his nest for slight reasons. 

The Cardinals were first seen in the conservatory on the 13th 
of April, having entered by an open ventilator in the roof, as all 
the other windows were closed at that season. Birds often come 
by accident into the greenhouse, but usually when once inside 
they make wild efforts to get out, dashing against the glass and 
flying frantically about. The Cardinals seemed to have come in 
deliberately, and they showed their superior intelligence by the 
manner in which they grasped the situation. Walls of glass did 
not delude them in the least. When their inspection was finished 
they calmly departed by the little opening through which they had 
come in. 

The next day they came again, and a few days later were 
noticed to have twigs in their beaks, as though planning a nest. 
On the 20th of April they selected the site — a fork in a Marechal 
Neil rose vine, and they began to bring in a great amount of 
material, which did not take definite shape until the 26th. 
Throughout the process of building the female gathered the 
material and did all the work, the male keeping close at her side, 
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and accompanying her on each trip. They worked in the morning 
only. The site was a difficult one for building and a great 
quantity of stuff was wasted before the foundation was finally 
established. It was interesting to observe that when a stem fell 
to the floor instead of lodging in the crotch where it was put, the 
bird never picked it up, but flew off in feverish haste for another. 
At one stage of the proceeding there was much more nest on the 
floor than in the vine. When finished, it was unusually strong 
and elaborate for a Cardinal’s nest, which is apt to be alarmingly 
frail and slight. They used in it a great amount of paper. The 
Cardinals’ nests which I have examined always contain one or 
two pieces of paper, but this one had an entire layer of eight or 
ten pieces. The supports and outer layer were of fine twigs and 
weed stems, the next layer paper, the next of the thin bark which 
they peel from grape vines and honeysuckles, and which is charac- 
teristic of all Cardinal’s nests. The lining was dried grass. 

The nest was completed on the first of May and the first egg 
was laid the next day. Four eggs were laid. The female did 
all the work of incubation, while the male fed her frequently. 
Occasionally the female would give a loud whistling call, which 
the male immediately obey'ed, sometimes bringing her food, some- 
times taking a stand near by while she went out for herself. 

The conservatory in which the nest was built communicates 
with the dining room by means of two glass doors and with the 
kitchen by an open window. The nest was on a level with the 
eyes of a person standing in the dining room and was about five 
feet from one door and about eight feet from the kitchen window. 
The position was very exposed, as the Marechal Neil is a spindling 
vine, and provides not such covert of leaves as the bird usually 
selects. The female bird, who in the winter is much less bold 
than the male, was now exceedingly courageous, remaining on 
her nest while we watered the very plant in which it was fixed. 
Noises in the kitchen did not trouble her in the least. As soon as 
the birds began to build we scattered their seed on a shelf near 
by instead of in the usual place outside. They did not resort to 
it much until after the young were hatched. After the little ones 
were flown the old birds seemed to rely upon this supply altogether, 
coming to it many times a day. 
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The female began to sit on the nest on the 4th of May. On 
the 1 6th three eggs were hatched, the nestlings of equal size and 
apparently just out, though as I had been absent the day before I 
cannot say positively. The fourth egg did not hatch and was 
removed by one of the birds soon after our finding the others 
hatched. The parents worked together to feed the young, the 
male at first passing food to the mother bird for them and after- 
wards feeding them himself. The food was grubs and insects, 
which the old birds swallowed and gave to the young by regur- 
gitation during the first week. Afterwards it was given directly 
and it was then interesting to see what large mouthfuls the 
little fellows could accommodate. When nine days old, one of 
them swallowed, without choking, a grub two inches long and 
as large as a lead pencil. The birds were remarkably cleanly, 
removing all excrement from the nest and carrying it outside of 
the greenhouse. 

On the 24th of May I noticed the young birds growing very 
restless and trying to get out of the nest, while the mother reso- 
lutely pushed them back again. On the morning of the 25th they 
left the nest, the mother pushing and helping them out. One of 
the little ones was drowned in a tank of water, another left the 
greenhouse seemingly urged by the parent birds. The next morn- 
ing the other left and both were led away to a thicket across the 
street. For almost a month after that we saw only the old birds 
who continued to come in for food. 

On the 19th of June the father and the young birds, now full- 
sized, came for seed, which the parent cracked and fed to the 
young. When the little ones left the nest they were dark brown, 
with very dark bills. When they returned wings and tail were 
red, excepting a little brown at the tips, and red blotches were 
appearing on breast and back, so we suppose both to be males. 
The bills were still dark. They gave no note but the shrill peep 
of a young bird. The three came back very often and twice 
spent the whole morning inside. Often the young birds would 
come alone and help themselves, though they always demanded to 
be fed when the father was along. The mother at this time was 
sitting on a second nest across the street, so we saw her less often 
than before. 


/C6 
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During most of July and August I was away, and on my return 
there were two sets of young birds, but as they were growing more 
timid and never appeared altogether, I cannot tell their number. 
On the whole the year’s nests have been more successful than is 
usual for the Cardinal Grosbeak, and we fondly hope that they 
will seek the shelter of our roof again next year. 

Ao’t, XX, Jan., 1003, p 
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were found near streams. The most of 

these nests were in low Cedars, but two 

were in tangled grapevines ; one in an alder 

directly over a small stream, about four 
,iau uetm putting iortn new bushes 

from five to fifteen feet high/ in these I 

'found at least thirty good nests. 

'American Redstart, (mtophaga ruticil- 
la,) also nested quite/plentifully here last 
seasom. One of tlje loveliest nests I took 
in May,\£>81, with a set of four eggs; it 
was built in An oak sapling, at a height 
level with theseyes ; it separated into three 
equal branches, Nhe nest cavity in the cen- 
tre. One might stand a foot distant and 
see /nothing but a\ swelling, seemingly 
caused by the branches : so neat, compact 


vival ” of his “ fitter ” brothers. I know of 
no eggs that show as much variation in size 
and markings as the eggs of the “Red- 
bird.” I have a set of three, two of which 
are so thickly marked with lilac, slate and 
brown as to cover almost entirely the 
ground ; the third is grayish white, simply 
flecked with spots of reddish brown and 
very bright lilac ; others are marked with 
light reddish and faint lilac, exactly like 
those of the Tufted Titmouse, and these 
are generally the smallest eggs I have no- 
ticed, while the larger have darker mark- 
ings. Others still, look just like White- 
rumped Shrikes’ eggs, and I have one set 
which can scarcely be distinguished from 
some Cowbirds’ eggs. The strength of this 
bird’s bill is remarkable. They can easily 
crush a grain of the hardest of yellow corn, 
and this is no small job even for a good 
set of teeth. This grain is a favorite food 
with them, but when they can get it readily 
they only bite out the germ. The females 
of this' species sing almost as much as the 
males, though their song is not so rich or 


as loud as that of the male. If the song of 
any bird could be tiresome or monotonous 
to me, I think it would be this one. It is 
an endless repetition of two whistles like 
“ White-Oak,” repeated six or seven times, 
and then the same two whistles reversed 
in order, as “ Oak- White ” repeated about 
the same number of times. This is all of it, 
but it is such a rich, clear, flute-like tone, 
that it would more than make up for even 
a greater lack of variety than there is. This 
song is the favorite one of the Mocking 
Bird, and is repeated by it hour after hour. 
The Redbird has also other notes, which 
it uses very sparingly, however. It is a 
soft warble, and can only be heard when 
very near the bird. But this is far 
sweeter to me than its louder song. The 
sharp “chink” is easily imitated and I have 
called them with it uj) to almost arm’s 
length, by keeping perfectly still, but at 
the first wink 'they were off . — Edgar A. 
Small, Hagerstown, Md. 

O. AO. VIII. Feb. 1S1?3 p ./<?-//. 
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Cardinal UrosDeaK. 

A common resident and one much more 
noticeable in Winter than at other times. 
Most of them appear to remain mated 
throughout the year, for I have very sel- 
dom seen an old male without a female 
near by, and never two males together un- 
less they were fighting. Parties of three 
or four young are often found together in 
Fall and Winter. In the breeding season 
they have a decided preference for low, 
damp thickets, and, of a dozen nests, all 
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were found near streams. The most of 
these nests were in low Cedars, but two 
were in tangled grapevines ; one in an alder 
directly over a small stream, about four 
feet from the water ; one in a Wild Rose. 
Five is the largest number of eggs to a set 
I have ever seen ; but I think three is the 
usual set in this locality at least. Two of 
the nests had only two eggs each, which 
was the full set, as incubation was far ad- 
vanced. They are among our latest breed- 
ers, first sets being found about the first 
of June, and one set of three was found 
August 7th ; incubated about one week. In 
a set of five which I emptied for a friend 
was a “runt egg.” I did not have time to 
measure them, but the “runt” was less 
than one-third smaller than the rest, and 
contained a well formed embryo of the 
same proportionate size as the others. 
Could this have ever grown to a strong, 
full-sized bird ! I think, however, he 
would have made way for the “ sur- 
vival ” of his “ fitter ” brothers. I know of 
no eggs that show as much variation in size 
and markings as the eggs of the “Red- 
bird.” I have a set of three, two of which 
are so thickly marked with lilac, slate and 
brown as to cover almost entirely the 
ground ; the third is grayish white, simply 
flecked with spots of reddish brown and 
very bright lilac ; others are marked with 
light reddish and faint lilac, exactly like 
those of the Tufted Titmouse, and these 
are generally the smallest eggs I have no- 
ticed, while the larger have darker mark- 
ings. Others still, look just like White- 
rumped Shrikes’ eggs, and I have one set 
which can scarcely be distinguished from 
some Cowbirds’ eggs. The strength of this 
bird’s bill is remarkable. They can easily 
crush a grain of the hardest of yellow corn, 
and this is no small job even for a good 
set of teeth. This grain is a favorite food 
with them, but when they can get it readily 
they only bite out the germ. The females 
of this' species sing almost as much as the 
males, though their song is not so rich or 
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as loud as that of the male. If the song of 
any bird could be tiresome or monotonous 
to me, I think it would be this one. It is 
an endless repetition of two whistles like 
“ White-Oak,” repeated six or seven times, 
and then the same two whistles reversed 
in order, as “ Oak- White ” repeated about 
the same number of times. This is all of it, 
but it is such a rich, clear, flute-like tone, 
that it would more than make up for even 
a greater lack of variety than there is. This 
song is the favorite one of the Mocking 
Bird, and is repeated by it hour after hour. 
The Redbird has also other notes, which 
it uses very sparingly, however. It is a 
soft warble, and can only be heard when 
very near the bird. But this is far 
sweeter to me than its louder song. The 
sharp “ chink ” is easily imitated and I have 
called them with it up to almost arm’s 
length, by keeping perfectly still, but at 
the first wink >they were off . — Edgar A. 
Small, Hagerstown , Md. 

O.&O, vm, Feb, I8R3. p. w~//. 
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Song Season of the Cardinal ( Cardinal* cardi nali ,). -The folIowln _ 
is a record of the days on which I have heard the cL* , g 

Jnnua :8 9 6. I think it is a fn.l one, as there 

tha have not been ,n the haunts of the bird, and the song also is one 
that is not likely to be overlooked. 

The record was taken in the vicinity of Anderson, S. C. [See Table 
pp. 279 and 280.] — J. Rowland Nowell, Anderson, S. C ’ 

Auk, XVI, July, 1899, p 
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SONG SEASON OF THE CARDINAL. 
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On March 14, 1888, or “Blizzard Monday” as 
it is sometimes called, I saw a male Cardinal 

Grosbeak (Cardinctlis virginianus) in full spring g js o. 

plumage, pluming himself in some large ever- 
green bushes. Being a bird of warm climate I 
it is strange that it should have been so far) 
north at that time. Later on in warm weather j 
I saw what I supposed to be the same one, 
only accompained by a female. On examin- | -3 g 

ing the bushes I found an old nest that re- —• ^ 

sembled the Cardinal Grosbeak’s very much, O a 

and probably was tlieir 1887 home. Not fo b 

having taken the O. & O. until this year I have « 

delayed writing about it. c 

ICm. Oakley Raymond. | a 

Suminit^.^ 0 _ xlVi Apr . 1889 p . 57-58 « ; 

Cc ~pwljy tr^v y f/Ct/ldoutoX ' ^ * 

CtnCtcu, wya. *7 'On* 

-tlu. laXOJl J&u %f. jf. haMAr^Mj 
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IV. On the earliest available Name of the 
Cardinal Grosbeak. 

In Scopoli’s ‘Annus I, Historico-Naturalis’ (Leipzic, 1769) 
we find, on pages 139 and 140, the following description : — 

“ 203. LOXIA RUBRA. 

Loxia rubra, facie nigra. Linn. 1 . c. n. 5. 

Diagn. Tota rubra , una cum rostro. 

Femora tamen magis fusca. 

[p. 140] In M. T. 

Apta nomina rebus inponenda ; nec innocens studium sit turpe instru- 
mentum, quo religio aliqua ludibrio exponatur.” 

The following is a correct translation, with the addition of 
the full explanation of the abbreviations : — 

“203. Loxia rubra. 

Red- grosbeak, with black face. Linn., Syst. Nat. ed. 12, I, p. 300, n. 5. 

Diagn. Red all over in common with the bill. Thighs, however, 
more dusky. 

In the Museum of Count von Thurn (in museo excell, comitis Francisci 
Annib. Turriani). 

One ought to give appropriate names; in order that the innocent 
science shall not become the infamous means of exposing any religion to 
ridicule.” 




It may be well at once to append here, for the benefit of 
the reader, the footnote,* with which the German translator, 
Dr. T. C. Gunther, thought it necessary to explain the sentence 
above. He says : 

“This sentence of our author is incomprehensible to any one 
who does not know beforehand that this American bird, in 
Holland and England, is called the Cardinal, on account of its 
beautiful red color. We have made this remark, although we 
ourselves are of the same opinion, that things offensive to any 
religion should be omitted in every .science” ( !). What would 
Messrs. Scopoli and Gunther say if they could rise from their 
graves, and see that we use Cardinalis as a generic name, and 
that some heretics are not opposed to the specific appellations 
CardueJis carduelis and Cardinalis cardinalis igneus? 

In fact, the bird which Linnseus describes as No. 5 of the genus 
Loxia , in his ‘Syst. Nat.’ (ed. 12, p. 300), is none other than the 
Cardinal Grosbeak — Cardinalis virginianus Bp: “Loxia car- 
dinalis 5. L. cristata rubra, capistro nigro, rostro pedibusque 
sanguineis .... Coccothraustes rubra. Catesb. car. I. p. 38. t. 
38 ... . Habitat in America septentrionali . . . .” Bonaparte’s 
name virginianus dates from 1S38 ; Scopoli’s rubra from 1769. 
As the case does not involve any doubt, and the synonymy is 
clear, I shall only briefly enumerate the forms mentioned in 
Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway’s ‘History of North- American Birds’ 
(III, p. 99). Their names will stand as follows : 

1. Cardinalis ruber (Scop.). 

Ridgw. Nomencl. n. 242. — Coues, Check list, 2 ed. n. 299. 

2. Cardinalis ruber igneus (Baird). 

Ridgw. 1 . c. n. 242a. — Coues, l. c. n. 300. 

3. Cardinalis ruber coccineus (Ridgw.). 

4. Cardinalis ruber carneus (Less.). 

It will be seen that the gender of the genus-name is given as 
masculine. Dr. Coues, in the second edition of the ‘Check list’ (p. 
60), writes ‘ Cardinalis virginian a ,’ and remarks: “As a Latin 
word, Cardinalis is only an adjective ; used substantively, its 
gender is either masculine or feminine. We take the latter, 
because most words ending in is- are feminine.” 

But, in the first place, as the name Cardinalis is “applied 
with obvious signification to the chief officials of the Pope,” its 
gender ought to be masculine, as is that of these “red-wearing 
dignitaries;” and in the second place, Cardinalis “Bp. 1S38,” is 
undoubtedly masculine, as this author writes ‘ Cardinalis vir- 
ginianusi In the special sense of genus-name for the Red 
Grosbeaks it certainly is masculine, and if it is the rule that “words 
ending in is- are feminine,” this word belongs most emphatically 
to the exceptions. We are more satisfied as to the correctness of 
this opinion, since Dr. Coues himself states that the gender of 
cardinalis is ‘either masculine or feminine.’ 


Auk, I, April, 1884. p. I'll H\ 

* p. 168, footnote k, of Johann Anton Scopoli Bemerkungen aus der Natur- 

Geschichte, Erstes Jahr aus dem Lateinischen iibersetzt und mit einigen Anmer- 

kungen versehen von D. Friedrich Christian Gunther Leipzig 1770. 



